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Don’t long for another person’s appetite; use 


HOE’S SAUCE 


and have a good one of your own. 
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GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
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Make 


A HELP TO HEALTH AN 
HAPPINESS. 


Hope for “ Run- Down’ and “ Cast-Down” Men 
and Women. 


Are you “run-down” in health? Are you “cast-down’ 
Help is athand! A real Help to Health and Happiness ! . 

Dy Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—a splendid compound of Kola, Hops, Malt, and the Finest Cocoa—has 
been the means of restoring thousands of “run-down” men and women to perfect health, and 
raising them from a “cast-down ” condition of mind to their original high spirits. And what it has 
done for others it will do for you. ; ; ; 

Vhy not invest in a sixpenny packet and pnt this tonic to the test ? Quite apart from the 
invaluable properties of the other ingredients, Kola is a splendid stimulant for jaded men and 
women. “The Blessed Kola ” the Mahomedans call it, so highly do they appreciate its life-giving 
qualities. a : ; ; 
here is not another drink in the world like Vi-Cocoa. Stimulant, Tonic, Beverage, ’ood—it] Wri NG 
is all Four. warhpoecnte <a 


’ in spirits? Do not despair ! 
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Try it to-day, and away with Depression and Despair! Vi-Cocoa is Vitalising ! Gives a man raves. Lt 
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Abounding Health and Abundant Happiness. suits 


Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what you’ve been drinking at breakfast or supper in the 
past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day — ycu'll feel the benefit of it at once. —_— 
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THIS IS A TRUE NARRATIVE OF THE MOST EN’ 
RELIGIOUS IMPOSTURE OF MODERN 71)). 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM = VASELINE ° 


The Modern Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. * 


THE SECRET HISTC 
OF THE MORMONS 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds 
in the chest, throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache. 
‘Capsicum Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster without its disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may 
beapplied easily, safely, and ata moment's notice, Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1+, 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


The chapter headings include; Early Persecuti:ns, The M- 

Smith, The Advent of the Mormon Moses, Lrigham Vou: 

The Black Side ef Mormonism, Human Sacrifices—llorrs/ 

Mormonism and Polygamy, The War Against Polygamy, / 
ef Mormonism. 


Price 6d. at all Booksellers, or 8d. post paid from the Publisher, 17 i! 
London, W.C, 


The Book that describes the marvtci' 
of Electricity in simple longuag: 
which everyone can understand. 


WIRES AND WIRELE 
ELECTRICITY 


AS APPLIED TO 

Telegraphs (including Wireless and Submarine’, T- 

Railway Signalling, Sending Pictures by Wir: 
By T, W. CORBIN, 


Author of “The How Does it Work of Electricity,” ~ \-"! 
Boy Scouts,” &c. 


Illustrated with many Diagrams and Photogran’ 
IN STIFF PAPER WRAPPER, Price Is. net; CLOTH BOAR)> 


Ordinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth, The hair can be kept 
perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little * Vaseline ’’ Hair Tonic, 
No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore anc preserve the 
strezgth of the hair. 


Price Is., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 


If not cltainable locally, ti her of the absve will be sent ; ost free or reccipt of 
P.O, or stamps, 


FREE --A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
“Vaseline '' Home remedies, will be seat post free on application. 


The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


This book may be obtained at Railway Bookstalls and Book>: I! 
for 3d. extra from A. F. Sowrer, 17 Henrietta Street, To | 


Cc. L. McCLUER STEVE! 
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[ MORPHIA FOR SHY HENS. | 
i a i a eae 


M. JouBERT, the well-known French agricultural 
expert, has advocated feeding hens on bread 
waked in wine to make them lay better. ‘I'he idca 
has been hailed as a new one by many people, but 
like a good many things under the sun it is quile 
an old one. 

Many farmers in the country give their fowls 
leer to drink, though the custom is not quile 
«o common now as it used to be a generation ago. 
‘the idea of giving fowls wine and beer is that it 
stimulates their whole system, and fills then with 
a mad desire to lay. 

The most extraordinary dodges have been re- 
sorted to at various times to make a reluctant hen 
produce a good supply of eggs when eggs ate dear. 
(ne quite common method is to give them hot 
soaked bread that has been thoroughly wel! pep- 
pered. Mustard mixed with their food is said to 
make them hot-stuff layers. 


A few years ago an egg-laying stimulant was . 


found quite by accident. A lady wished to kill oft 


one or two of her old hens, and she couldnt | 


le induced to have their necks wrung or killed 
in the orthodox way. She thought she would 
be merciful, and gave them some hot bread and 
milk in which a large dose of morphia had been 
nixed. 

Next moming she went to weep over the 
remains, and imagine her surprise to find the hens 
livelier than ever, and, what is more, several eygs 
in the nest! From that day forward those hens 
were daily dosed with morplia. 


TOO LATE! TOO LATE! 

Avsr: “My darling Frieda, I couldn't rest till 
Thad come round and made an effort to dispel the 
gloomy thoughts which, to judge from your letter 
of yesterday, almost threaten to develop into 
suicidal mania. "Tis true Alfred has jilted you, 
the wretch, but you must pull vourselt together, 
act like a sensible girl, and look out for 
another.” ‘, 

Frieda (with forced calmness): ‘‘ Your advice 
comes too late, dear aunt.” 

Aunt: “Good gracious, you don’t mean to say 
you've taken poison ? ” 

Frieda: “No, but I became engaged again 
yesterday.” 


{ 
[ JACK JOHNSON—MASON. | | 


Tne storm of protest which grected the initiation | 


ef Jack Johnson as a Mason was not due to the 
fact that he is a coloured ian, but was because of 
the hurried manner in which he was ‘entered ”’ 
into the mysteries of this craft. 

The making of a Mason is a slow and dignified 
business and many stages have to be passcd 
tirough and many important ccremonics observed 
hefore a candidate is admitted tu the brotherhood. 
Only in very exceptional cases is a man nominated 
and initiated at one meeting of a Lodge ; the most 
recent example of a special admission was that of 
Vince Arthur of Connaught. 

Masonry at the 
brotherhood, and it has been said that there is not 
I single country, whether Christian or not, where its 
Hie are not to be found. ‘The exact origin of 
Masonry has always been very clouded and the 
founders of the craft are unknown. 
ict was re-organised, in the furm it now takes, 
's the formation of a Lodge in England in the year 
1717, and was composed of people who were 
actually masons by trade. Now, however, anyone 
ie become a Mason, providing he is considered 
'v the Lodge to be desirable and is willing to pledge 


aa eep its principles of brotherly love and 


Money, Stylo Pens, Scissors, 


resent day is a world-wide ; 


‘ 

7 BURNT RIGHT OUT.’ 

T nore, sor, you will assist a poor man whose 
house and everything that was in it. incliding 
me family, sor, was burned up two months ayo 
last Thursday. sor.” si 

The merchant to whom this appeal was addressed, 
while very charitable, is also very cautions. so he 
asked: “ Have you any papers or certificate to 
show that you lost anything by tire 7” 

“TL did have a certificaic, sor, signed before a 
magistrate, to that effect. but it was burned up. 
sor, in the house with me family and the rest of 
me cfhects.” , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EVERYTHING MADE EASY. 

Treep Timotny : “Um going to the Tropies, 
Lawrence. Jood grows there on trees-—cocoanuts 
and such.” 

Lazy Lawrence: “Don't yer have to climb 
the trees 2.” 

Tired Timethy : “Naw; the monkeys throws 
the nuts down at ver.” 

Lazy Lawrence : * Well, don't you have to crack 
the niis 2” ‘ 

Tired Timothy: © Naw; go on! They cracks 
, When they hits yer." 


DNNDIIIITT223D32399393393993R, 
A CHANGE FOR THE WORSE. 


When Smith’s four daughters grew to be 
Of marriageable age, 

He vowed he'd never let them reach 
The ‘maiden lady” stage; 

And so he took a furnished house 
At Draynes-upon-the-Sands, 

And tried his level best to get 
The damsels off his hands. 


His efforts soon resulted in 
A brilliant success ; 
Four suitors popped the question 
And the maidens murmured “Yes.” 
But though the girls are off his hands 
Smith's joy is not compiete, 
For now he finds he has to keep 
Four husbands on their feet ! 


SE SESE CEL ESSE SESSEESES ESS CESS 


NOT THE BALL. 

Ir was the first match played on a new ground, 
| and although’ the, weather was, unfortunately, 
' very wet, the spectators were all there. 
It wanted about three minutes to “time.” and, 
| so far. no goals had been scored. dust then a little 
| red-headed chap, the centre-forward of the home 
team, made off with the ball, and as he got near 
lthe mouth of the goal he made a desperate kick 
but missed the ball. 

Nevertheless the excited goalkeeper was seen 
to catch something and fist it vizorously out. 
Whereupon the plicky little centre scored un easy 
goal with his buvtless fout. 
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ON BUYING WIVES. 
“Tose Chinese are as bad as the savages of 
| -Africa,” said old Billion. 

“Why so?” asked Trillion. 

“yhey actually buy and sell theie wives.” 

“They are a bad lot. that’s a fact, and its not 
worth while trying to civilixe them.” 

“T sometimes wonder whether ti ts. 
row are your family 2” 

“Ay! well but Mand.” 

“ Anything serious 2?” 

“Xo; disappointment in love, she calls it. 
She wanted to marry that poverty-stricken Mar- 
shall. but I sct my foot down asainst thal most 
firmly.” 


Tey the way, 


Cisur Culters, Briar Pipes, and Woalehes offered in 
~ 
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| 
| | BEWARE OF THE “DHOBI WALLAH.” | 


| Ir is a good thing that King George will not 
{have to rely upon the native Jaundries in 
India! The “‘dhobi wallah,” or native washer- 
man, calls for your soiled linen, takes it away on 
the back of a bullock, and brings it back washed 
and clean—sometimes ! 
Vhe “ dhobi wallah”’ has no idea of what clean 
water is for washing purposes. He. and a dozen 
others, squat round a stagnant pool, and 
| beat the clothes on a large stone, the “ dhobi” 
' stone, soaking them at intervals till he thinks 

they are clean enough, when they are laid on a 
' rock to dry. 

The native washerman thinks nothing of borrow- 

| ing some of the clothes “sent to the laundry.” 
One Indian ofticial, strolling through the native 
| bazaar, was astonished to sec a native wearing his 
drill coat. 
It transpired that he was going to a native 
| festival, and wishing tolook smart had * annexed” 
| the coat for the day! ‘The cheek of some of the 
dhobi wallahs goes even further than that. 

| They let some of the clothes entrusted to 
them out on hire for the day to natives who wish 
to look dandified for a few hours! 

But the last word, the limit one might say, is to 
find that your laundryman has taken all your tinen 
to the “ shroff,” or money-lenders, and moved to a 
fresh district on the proceeds with his wife and 
family! Your shirt, in fact, is in pawn! 


IF HE SURVIVED. 


“Cponcie,” said the careful mother, “don't 
cat those oruaments on the top of the cake; they 
are poisonous.” 

The ornament!’ remained for two days on the 
sideboard, when one disappeared. 

*Ceorgic, 1 ain afraid you have eaten one of 
those ornaments 2?” 

“No, mother, [ haven't; but I have given one 
to Tommy, and tf he ts alive to-morrow 1 shall eat 
the other onc myself!” 


| PERPETUAL MOTION—PERHAPS ! | 


| Penretuat.motion, like the philosopher's stone, is 
| one of those things regularly sought a’ter. 
' Years ago it was proved that tiie idea was absurd, 
| yet only a week or so ago another inventor caine 
forward with a new perpetual motion notion ! 
Some of these perpetual motion machines are 
certainly extremely ingenious, One man thought 
he had discovered a way fo run omnibuses by 
themselves. He had estiaders of water placed 
just above the axles, and on these cylinders was 
supported the whole weight of the ‘bus and 
passengers. Pipes led from this water to the back 
of the ’bus, curved round, and ended in the back 
» board of the "bus. 
 “'Yhe more passengers there were, the greeter the 
' pressure on the ey linders of water, and the faster the 
flow of the water to the back of the bus. ‘The faster, 
tuo, will the ‘bus rush forward! At least, so said 
the iuventor, who actually took out a patent for 
his idea! Needless to siy, no such "buses are 
_ running! 

Another ingenious idea was a wheel with narrow 
shelves instead of spokes. On each shelf was a lead 
ball, and the inventor claimed that once the wheel 
was started the balls on the falling sids kept running 
towards the circumference, and so out weihed. 
those on the rising side which raa towards the 
centre. Once started the wheel should keep oa 
(for ever. Unfortunately it always stopped atter @ 
, few times. 
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A DREADFUL STORM. 


Tn1s week sces the departure of the King and 
Queen for India. 

The Medina is now probably the most com- 
fortable vessel afloat, and as Queen Mary unfortu- 
nately falls an easy ey to sea-sickness, special 
storm cabins have n constructed amidships 
(where the motion of the ship is less acute) for use 
during stormy weather. . 

Mention of stormy weather recalls to mind an 
incident that occurred during the stay of the Queen 
—then, of course, Princess May—in Florence. 
With her mother, the Duchess of Teck, she attended 
a rather splendid artists’ ball, and the Princess 
enjoyed hersclf so much that when the Duchess 
made preparations to leave the Princess begged 
to be allowed to stay a little longer. 

But “ No!” said the Duchess firmly. 

The Princess appealed quietly to her friend, 
Baron Lumbroso, to do something to prevent their 
departure. The Baron probably winked. 

Vhen the Royal party arrived at the door a 
tremendous storm suddenly broke overhead. 
Thunder rolled, lightning flashed, and torrents of 
rain streamed down. : 

“What on awful storm!” gasped the Duchess. 
“ And how sudden!” She decided they must wait 
until tho storm was over, and when they finally 
did leave she was astonished to find the streets 
of Florence perfectly dry. 

The bold, bad Baron, aided by a thunder appara- 


RIGHT AWAY! 


Tus is a solemn fact. ee kk . se s 
A train had stopped at a railway station in Kent. S 3 
A lady wearing a bright green plume in her hat . Over | 
. 8 


had come to say good-bye to soime friends, and 
when shé did say good-bye she nodded her head The Editor will give 2. Gd. each 
violently several times. ; bea Faainh aieeot Se Sach 
fi 7 Ao aw est paragraph accepted for this rv 
The engine gave a “Toot!” and the guard was | the famous P.W. penknives will be awarde! *, 
surprised to sec the train slowly steam away with- | paragraph used. If there is more than oi: 
out him. Frantic whistling brought it to a stand- | paragraph used the penknife will be amar! +. 
still, and, walking along to the engine, he addressed | the reader whose contribution was receive! +. . 7m 
words of strong expostulation to the driver. The half-crown this week is won by Mv. FN 
“But I saw you wave your green flag!” ex- Wert Terrace, Pontygwarth, Rhondda, 
claimed the driver. « FAR AWAY. — 
Then, of course, the mystery was solved, and I am summoned to another clim!.” 
ladies with green plumes in their hats are now | office boy, as the bell indicated a call iru. 
regarded with suspicion by at least one engine- floor. 
driver ! 


MORE ENERGETIC NOUNS. 
STANDING NO NONSENSE. Jam rolls. Acid drops. Wine vaults. kv 
Mr. Nem Keyyoy, just back from a tour round Time flies. Grass slopes. Music staid. 
the world, has produced a new and very funny Niagara falls. Holiday trips. Organs: 
little golfing sketch called ‘The Caddie of Taxes go up. Day breaks. Mooniieh: 
Dunrobin.” Sulphur springs. Scandal spreads. [u!)', 


Mr. Kenyon is himself a keen golfer, and he , 
: : THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
tells some good golfing yarns. Here is one of My sister has just sent a billet.louy, 


them : : a ; 
-, Accepting her lover named Willei, » 
Two Germans found themselves near North Had asked for hee hand— 


Berwick, the famous golfing centre, and being . 
anxious to have a game they went off to interview ae Age 4 oe end —_ 
the official starter at the course. They wanted to USE ALT Ould have beens 
play next day, they told him, but he told them WIN AND LOSE. 
that so many other golfers had already arranged Ecxs: “1 say, old chap, what }-«:: i 
to pla that there was little chance for them. always win?” 
“Oh, but we want very much to be able to sa, Why : “ Win what 2” 
we played at North Berwick,” one of them said, Ecks: “ Just win.” 
“and we have to leave the day after to-morrow. Why : “ Give it up.” 
Can’t you manage it somehow ?* Ecks: “ Your heart, because it alwi< : 


tus, borrowed from the theatre, a hose-pipe, and 4 | —“ Weel, I'll see what I can dae for ye,” replied it? finn a 
searchlight had been responsible for ite whole | the starter. ‘What are yer names ? v , sis ny = gthg ei e beaten: wn “3 
“ awful storm.” Scorle name is Zweilutschinen,”’ said one of the Why: “Very funny! Now can ead BEE we 
Spas hat parts of you nezer Win? Give itp) Vo 
AMPLE REASON. “Mimo ta Vi sa 9? at what parts of you net . 
Tur fifty motor cara to be used by the Royal and Mine is Visperterminen,” said the other. your back, because it’s never in front; yor » 


The starter looked at them with an air of strong | because it's—er—much too long; anil » 


“90 Laat ar “Yer names are Fergusson and | because it's by all others, sir, passed (<3) «1. 
c 


Viceregal parties at the Durbar have been built | y 
Mackenzie! And ye start at eight o’clock !” 


by Friswell’s, and are now on their way to India. 
Sir Charles Friswell himself has gone out, and he 


‘ rig ae A_ TEASER. 
will be at Dethi during the Durbar. : A TRIAL. « “ PpesIDENT,” said Chortles (he siwov? ' | 
Sir Charles tells some good motoring stories, AxoTuEr of Mr. Kenyon’s stories is about an | this on pay day), “as I camo alons 1 0 
one of them about a man who was motoring along | old Scotch lady who lay dying in London. I noticed a motor-car with a cues ven 


a country road last summer. Coming towards him 
was a horse and trap, and as they drew near the 
motorist saw the man in the trap waving his hand 
violently and shouting to him to ‘“‘ Stop!” 

The motorist, concluding that the other man’s 
horse was afraid of motors, slowed up and crawled 
along as quietly as he could. To his aStonish- 
ment, however, the horse showed no signs of fear, 
but seemed perfectly indifferent. 

“Why did you signal so excitedly to me to 


“Sandy,” she said to her husband, “ whaur are | The number was made up of four fin. vi 
ye gaen tae bury me ?” : ed when added together to form a unit. ae. 4) 
Aweel, Jean,” Sandy replied slowly, “I had | equal to the sum of tho first and last | 
thocht o’ Kensal Green. : second and third figures. Also the sini ot 
“Na, na, Sandy, I cudna’ lie in Kensal Green. | fret and second figures gave the fot to". 
Ye maun tak’ me tae Kirriemuir. I wudna like | while the third figure was double the {1-(.0 Via 
tae be buried in Kensal Green.” : wasthe number?” But the 0.C.E. had ai na' > 
“Tut, Jean, wumman!” Sandy exclaimed. Solution below 
“Think o’ the expense o’ takin’ ye up tge Kirrie- ° —__— 
muir!” DIVIDING THE APPLES. 


stop?’ demanded the motorist rather crossly. “T canna’ help it, Sandy ; ye'll hae tae tak’ me |. TuREE niggers -having robbed an artend pt 
“ Your horse doesn’t seem to mind the car in the | there, for I canna’ lie quiet in Kensal Green.” the apples in a sack for the night, and ! von 
least.” . ‘Weel, weel, Jean,” Sandy replied soothingly, | to sleep. Presently one of them 0! ; 

“Oh. no!” was the calm reply; “he doesn’t | “I'll tell ye what I'll dae. Ill gie ye a trial in | distrustful of his comrades, went to a 
mind the car, but I mind the dust!” Kensal Green, an’ agin ye dinna lie quiet there I'll | order to get his share at once. 


tak’ ye up tae Kirriemuir!” He divided the apples in three c: 
(there was one over, which he threw «" 


A PUZZLE. Hy . h a) ed 
Sm Tuomas Crosspy, the new Lord Mayor of oe ee me yeh Bea ee 


pres eer sieeve Pes eek aie Wond an Another nigger then woke up, aid \ | 
only the other day was speaking of the pleasure un ss ay 
his visit to Epping Forest gave him. di id oe the 

Sir Thomas is a doctor—the first doctor to be ei : a 
a tenant of the Mansion House, if one remembers i ad pated 
rightly—and this fact tempts one to relate the | ture neeP® 
latest medical story. flung bats 

An Irishman had been taken to a medical museum, | °° © e 
and in one case he saw a tuberculosis exhibit with | 79% wined 
-— jars containing lungs in various stages of and “th hi 

ealth and disease. One was marked “Cured | Of wit h 2 
Tuberculosis Lung,” and after studying it for » | Share, Then 
long time he turned to the doctor who accompanied rede bie 

im. igg i. 
“ ¥s ey he ifs Lenny Oi'm Irish,” he remarked ; sale ling a into three portions, '!. 
hia ae 4 is Soe : aa Mtr ccna v8 hare away, and departed with his share. 

—_— In the moming all the niggers weie 
VERY ACCOMPLISHED. the night’s doings; they divided thy © 

Ir Mr. Taft is the biggest President the United | apples into three heaps, threw the vv \ 
States has known, Mrs. Taft is certainly the wittiest | over away—and each took his share. tv) 0 ©? 
President's wife. Her latest epigram is reported | apples were originally in the sack * 


TOO BREEZY. 

TueRE was, as might be expected, a good deal 
of rivalry as to who should command the Medina 
on the Durbar voyage, and Rear-Admiral Sir 
Colin Keppel deserved, and received, hearty 
congratulations on his appointment. 

He is a capital story-teller, as becomes the 
son of the famous admiral, Sir Harry Keppel, who 
told so many good stories and of whom so many 
were told. When the ald gentleman’s reminis- 
cences were announced, Queen Victoria expressed 
her interest. 

*T shall look forward to reading the book,” she 
told him. 

“Tm afraid, ma'am,” was the breezy reply, 
“they won't be fit reading for a lady.” 


A MISTAKE. 

Maurice MAETEREINCE is for the moment the 
outstanding figure in the literary world. His 
remarkable book on “ Death” has attracted wide 
attention, but in addition to that he has been 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, . 

The Belgian philosopher always tries to maintain 
a calm outlook on life even under the most trying 
circumstances. The story gocs that once, at a bi: 


official banquet in Paris, a clumsy waiter stumb} from Washington. Solution belor. 
ait mM, bMectoclinch’s ahals fast emi tied 8 plate Said a visitor at the White House, talking of 
of clear brown soup down his back. ~ somebody else: ‘“ She is beautiful, but not at all i 
As he mopped himself with his napkin, M. acsompliahed * wee ee So oo 


Maeterlinck turned to the offender, and in slightly 
reproachful tones remarked: “It was thick soup I 
asked for!” 


“My dear,” Mrs. Taft interrupted, “there is no |  4yg5, 
accomplishment more difficult than to be DIVIDING THE APPLES. 
beautiful, Tue sack contained originally 79 app'es. 


“Why is football like ‘Pearson’s Weekly’?’’ One very good reason is: oo 


7 
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j the present wholesale market price of platinum! the whole shaped like a bird's claw, and gripping 

| being £0 15 ee y | ide a ie ate 
eing 6s. an ounce, whereas gold costs only: inwards. This is most delicate and trying work, 
£4 5s. . : ; and demands absolute steadiness of eye and 
The next step is to take the picces of platinum, | hand. 

which are now shaped, but flat, and ‘“‘dome”’; The setter's responsibility is also considerable 

| them, as it is called. This is done by the mounter, | in another direction, for during the progress of a 
working with a brass stamp on a lead cake. After-! big job he has the sole charge of numbers of cnor- 

wards the domed picees are “opened,” a trade term | mously valuable gems; and if he is working late, 

which is equivalent to drilling, and they are then | as often happens, he dare not leave them behind him 


assembled together, linked up, and soldered. 

At this a for the first time the crown is really ; 
| @ crown, and not a mere collection of scraps of | 
Especially Written for “P.W.” by a Working’ metal. But it is a sorry-looking object. There 

Jeweller. | are, of course, no stones in it, and it is rough, 

Ir takes about four months to make a new Royal ; batterod, and dented. An errand boy, sccing it 
ern, such as that now being manufactured for in the gutter, would hardly stoop to pick it up. 
King George to wear at the forthcoming Delhi He would probably start to kick it about, like an | 
Durbar. _. | old tin can. 

Three classes of craftsmen work upon it in turns ; . Dried In Hot Sawdust. 
first the mounter, then ptt sees and lastly the; But now the polisher takes it in hand, and' 
polisher. There is also the ch often an artist | quickly effects a transformation. First he stoncs | 
of repute, who makes the preliminary drawings. jt all over with what we call Water of Ayr stone 

These are sketched on cardboard first, and care-° ¢4 yomove the file marks and rough edges. Next | 

e 5 2 ‘ gh edges. Next} 
fully coloured, being afterwards transferred in) je « threads” (scours) out all the well-nigh in- | 
hallow tray filled with black wax, | irolan ei ert a ane 
outline to @ shallow tray ked ith Chi ¥+| numerable holes with a substance we call “‘ crocus,” | 
on whieh the design is ei ou hy Chinese | an exceeding sharp-cutting yet smooth powder | 
vite. The actual stones — are to be used are. peculiar to working jewellers. It is then washed 
then stuck in the wax one by one in tueir proper in boiling water, dried in hot sawdust, and finally 
places and order. polished with ruby powder, after which it is handed 

Gold Is Not Used. over to the setter, who proceeds to insert the stones. 

At this preliminary stage the work may be not The sctter’s work, as may well be imagined, | 
inaptly compared to a map of the world, the place | is very important. He is dealing with stones many 
of the two hemispheres being taken by the two of which are well nigh priceless, and a slip of his 
flattened sections of the crown, with the continents, | tool may chip off a fragment of one, and do damage 
islands, and so on, represented by the various to the extent of hundreds, or even thousands, 
Lig and little stones. | of pounds, When handling emeralds more es- 

The first actual work on the crown itself is done pecially he has to exercise the greatest care, for | 
by the mounter, who traces the design on metal, these stones are as fragile and as brittle almost as | 
and cuts—“ pierces ” is t! e tride term—it out with | glass. 
a jeweller’s saw. The metal employed in making — Each stone has to be carefully adjusted, pressed | 
Royal crowns nowadays is not, as most pore into position by a brass “ pushing tool,” as it is 
suppose, gold, but platinum, a far harder and more : called, and afterwards made secure by bending 
durable substance. 1t is also much more valuable,’ over its edges al! round tiny filaments of platinum, 


ower —_—OoOoemrn 


~ 


—_~.~ 


; high in the jewellery trade. 


in his workshop. The alternative is to take them 
with him to his home in the suburbs, or clsewherc, 
a by no means enviable proceeding. 

Considering everything, wages are by no means 
Good mountcrs earn 
only from one shilling to one-and-sixpence an 


| hour, polishers sevenpence to clevenpence, and the 


work is not constant. Setters are mostly paid by 
the job, and they earn good money in busy seasons, 
But then busy seasons are few and far between. 


—S 


“Have you a good football team?” - 


“Rather! We killed two referces last week !”* 


NO MORE INTERFERING. 

A GENTLEMAN of independent means, weary of 
life and its illusions, went and hanged himself on 
a tree in his own garden. A neighbour passing 
that way shortly afterwards cut him down, and by 
prompt and suitable exertions brought him to life 
again. To his great stupefaction, however, the 
patient, in a fit of rage, assailed him with a volley of 
abuse, and stammering a few apologics, our 
benefactor took himself off. The matter did not 
end there. 

A few days latcr he was summoned to appear in 
court to answer a charge of committing an offence 
by trespassing oa private ground, unlawfully 
interfering in the carrying out of a certain operation, 
and cutting and damaging a new rope in an inclosed 
space of which the plaintiff is the owner. 

The defendant has registered a sulemn vow to 
mind his own business io future. 


THE PICCADILLY MARINERS. 


The Mariners’ Club has just taken up its quarters in Piccadilly. To give the club buildings a nautical appearance a port, starboard, and steam light used 
by ships has been erected over the doorway. Our cartoonist suggests a few more sea breezes. 


Greetings of 
. - ‘i Club Members. 
Whar cheer, my Hearty. Shiver my timbers, 
youre ‘locking’ well. 


| 


(a 
SP 


And may we 


will be used |supgest boat’ rocking- 
Snicking roont 


a re 


OF course 
to sustain.a nautical , Flayvour(chairs for the 
and members Fil: 


“Because it is populer with Mee iictsses 


oad 


Ww 


a) 


The Club Steward should : 
dressea something like this 


" Twané betler 


i 


all He 
| 


il tre, Club wall Maper be 
anything like this Ui 


‘the Floors 
this angle 


And some 
should be 


& 


fo suggest decks on a 
‘choppy sea. 


be 


ey 


Teesolns. 


Complete Short Story. Wars rxprva 

Nov. 16, 1911. 

Mr. Simpson, degraded from his proud position of 

shopwalker in the furs, gathered together his few 

Belongings and crept out of the back door. He 

hesitated a long time before he ventured to go home. 

His wifo, a bright little woman, ran to meet him. 

“ Oh, Jim, this is nice; but I never ex ted that 

you'd close early in Sales Week. You're just in time 
to hold the baby while I get the tea ready.” 


way, madam!" he 2 4 


“Please to step this 
a fo 

“TI must go out at once, I must go, I can’t - 0 0 
she said, with an hysterical ga 3p. oe 

‘No, you won't go!” replied Mr. Jubber « - 
Ho flattered himself that he new the sieny 
amateur shoplifter. ‘ You'll come rownd hin - 
room we've got for folk like you.” _ 


ate ““T’ve been sacked |!” burst out Mr. Simpson. “ And “TI won't come. Let me leave this placc.”’ 
he won't give me a character. We're , dear.” Mr. Jubber signed to the shop-walher<. 1 
“Oh, you're not fit to be trusted with baby when | little woman was cscorted to a private rosin - 

you're upset, Jim. You might drop her. Just sit “Now, then, you'll have to be searchesi,” 


Jubber. 

“T won't be searched ! 
search me. 
insulted.” 


“Telling How a Clever 
Little Wife Out- 
gen a Bully. 


down and make the toast. It’s quite time you left 
that wretched place, anyhow. Cheer up now and tell 
me all about it.” 

Mr. Simpson gasped out his tragic story and his 


; What right. j- + 
I didn't come to this <!-.. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 

Tp you do not know the name of Mr. Jubber, at 
least, you must have heard of the great firm of Spink, 
Brown, & Jubber. If you do not know Spink, 
Brown, & Jubbcr, then you are @ happy bachelor, 
and to be congratulated, for to the eminine mind 
Spink, Brown, & Jubber represents paradise at 
Is. 113d. The only active partner of the firm nowadays 
is Mr. Jubber. < 

A terrible person was Mr. Jubber. His staff trembled 
before him. In tho mornings Mr. Jubber flew round 
the premises, detecting, reproving, discharging, but in 
the afternoons, when the main rush of shopping came, 
Mr. Jubber was always to be found between the main 
staircase and the lift scrutinising the ingoing and 
outgoing customers, and keeping the shopwalkers up 
to tho mark. ‘ 

The winter sales were on and hordes of frenzied 
women swept into the shop. The usual trickle of 
cash had become a flood. Givery half hour a timid 
youth dashed up to Mr. Jubber with a list of the day’s 
takings up to date. Mr. Jubber glanced ‘at the figures 
for a second, snorted contemptuously, and then 
resumed his watch. Mr. Jubber was of a suspicious 
nature and believed nine-tenths of the visitors to his 
shop to be shoplifters, so he scrutinised the outgoing 
customers very keenly. As he stood there » gleam 
came into his cyc. Just trailing below the skirt of a 
very well-dressed lady he noticed a fragment of fur. 

Mr. Jubber stepped forward. “ Madam,” he said, 
“may I be permitted to show you the extra special 
value we have in our glove department.” 

“T am sorry,” said the lady eweetly, “ but T have 
atrain tocatc:. Iaminahurry. I really must look 
in some other day.” 

Mr. Jubber made a sign to two shopwalkers, and 
they hurried towards him. 

“I must insist on your coming this way, madam.” 

“You dare to insist. My husband is a member of 
Parliament. You shall suffer for this.” 

“Perhaps he is—perhaps he isn’t. But you 
shouldn't have fur dangling round your ankles.” 

The woman gave a swift glance downward, and 
without further resistance walked to the searching room. 

“There you are, you old fool!” she said to Mr. 
Jubber, handing him the fur. “ It’s hard lines it 
should have slipped down. Thought it was safely 
pinned inside my skirt.” 

“Call a policeman and give her in charge,” said Mr. 
Jubber. “ It'll waste my time at the police-court, but 
it'll be a satisfaction to get this thing six months’ 
hard labour.” 

When Mr. Jubber had seen the shoplifter safely off 
in custody he went to the lift and said, in com tively 
genial tones: ‘“ Fur Department.” Instantly he was 
whirled up and entered the department. 

“ Very busy here to-day, Simpson,” said Mr. J ubber 
pleasantly. 

The shopwalker, who, it must be insisted on, was a 
particularly sanguine man, had visions of a rise in 
salary, and answered : * Yes, sir, I believe that in this 
department, at any rate, sir, I can promise you & 
record week.” , 

** Good, ; it’s nice to hear that!” 

The ehopwalker could almost hear his advance 
jingling in his pocket. 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Jubber, ‘‘1 hope that while 
these big crowds aro hcre you maintain unceasing 
vigilance, Simpson.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir! 
most carefully.” 

““Good—very good! 
to-day?” 

“Yes, sir ; of course, sir!” 

Mr. Jubber’s face changed instantaneously. He 
shook his fist at Mr. Simpson and began : “‘ You watch, 
do you, and I find a woman coming out of the lift with 
a ten-guinea fur boa hung beneath her dress. There it 
was, the end of it showing by her ankles. I saw it, 
of course, but I’m not an idle, lying, work-dodging 
loafer.” 

““T watched most carefully, sir, I assure you. I 
was only away for two or three minutes, when a lady 
fainted, and I ran to get her sal-volatile.” 

‘““'That would be a confederate, of course ; and you 
ran for sal-volatile when you should have got hand- 
cuffs. Heavens abovco—you went away because a 
woman fainted. Let ‘em faint. They can’t steal 
while they’re fainting. Put your hat on; get your 
money from the cashier and go. You're nota bit of 
good to me.” 


I watch all tho customers 


You've watched everybody 


For the best answers I will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards 


wife listened qui 


etly. 
“Come, Jim,” be said when he had concluded ; 


“ you mustn't worry.” 

“It wasn’t really my fault. 
indiscreet.” 

“T don’t find the least fault with you, Jim,” returned 


At the worst I was only 


his wife, ‘“‘ but I should have liked it better if you had 


hit Mr. Jubber on the nose.” 


“Hit Mr. Jubber on the nose, dear,” exclaimed her 


husband, horrificd at the almost sacrilegious suggestion. 

“Yes, but as you let the chance go, don’t worry. 
You'll get another post, or we'll start a business for 
ourselves. Now, come along, you must have tea.” 

Not another reference did Mrs. Simpson make to 
the calamity that evening till they were just going to 
bed. Then she said : “* There's no hope of our starting 
a business with that fifty pounds, Jim.” 

“We could do nothing in the drapery with that, 
and I know nothing else.” : 

“Well, you must keep on applying for places. 
Perhaps that Jubber will for very shanic have to give 
you a decent reference.” 

But though Mr. Simpson applicd for scores of posts 
and was interviewed by several employers, he heard 
nothing more from them after he had submitted his 
references. When a firm like Spinks, Brown, & 
Jubber replies: ‘‘ Discharged suminarily for incom- 
petence and untruthfulness,” the most amiable 
employer fights raf of the applicant. 

Their little hoard of £50 in the bank was diminishing, 
and Mr. Simpson’s spirits fell with it. He fclt that a 
curse was upon him—that he could not escape the 
brand of Jubber. Mrs. Simpson watched her husband 
carefully, and cheered him up in every way. She soon 
saw that her struggles were useless. His spirit was 
being broken. Soon he would become incapable of 
fighting for himself. Her lips grew more tightly set 
every day. She was making up her mind, and at last 
one morning when she found her husband in tears, she 
resolved that it was time for her to take a hand. 

At dinner that day she said: “‘ Jim, I want you to 
take the baby out this afternoon. I’ve some shopping 
I want to do. The child must have some clothes.” 

“Yes,” agreed her husband, adding hesitatingly 
after a moment; “ but can we afford it, dear ? 8 

“We are going to afford it,” she answered. “ Your 
luck will turn soon, Jim.” 

Mrs. Simpson’s first visit that afternoon was to the 
office in Southampton Row where her brother was a 
solicitor’s clerk. After a short interview with him, 
she took a motor-’bus to Spink, Brown, & Jubber’s. 
She paused on entering the ny till she was sure that 
Mr. Jubber was at his accustOmed post on the ground 
floor. Then she went to the lift, and said: “ Baby 
Lincn Department,” and was whirled up three stories. 
There she bought several things—indeed, for such a 
careful little housewife she was quite extravagant, 
and at last had her hands full of parcels. 

“Shall we send them for you, madam ?”’ said the 


girl who was serving her, and incidentally wondering 
that such a plainly-dressed woman should buy eo much. 
“No, thank you; I can manage. Would you be 


so good as to fasten this larger parcel to my belt ? 
I can carry the others in my hands. I need them this 
afternoon, so I prefer to take them. Thank you.” 

The parcel was fastened to her belt, and Mrs. 
Simpson with her hands full, walked boldly past the 
shop-walker. He also offered to send the things, and 
seemed quite pained, as is the way of shop-walkers, 
when she declined his offer. However, when she was 
in the lift, she fastened her cloak. ‘The parcel bulged 
ominously beneath it. When the lift reached the 
ground floor she saw Mr. Jubber on the watch. His 
a eye caught sight of the bulge at the side of the 
cloak. He stepped towards her, and Mrs, Simpson 
moved instantly away. That was enough to give Mr. 
Jubbes his cue. He hurried towards her and laid his 
hand on her arm. 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Draprers. 


On Sale Everywhere. 


One Halfpenny. 


“T know very well what you came for, si 
Won't let us search you, we'll get some «: 
make you be searched. 

“Tm not athief. Don't send fer a polic. a, 
only come herc to buy things.” 

“He'll be here in a minute,” said ¥». 
“Tell him you're not a thicf if you lik. 
magistrate ; but don’t tell me. I've secu 
of your sort.” 

he next minute a policeman entered. 

“ Here, constable, I give this woman in 
shop-lifting. She's got the stuff hidden i. 
her cloak now. 
her at once. Just you search her.” 

“T won't be searched !” returned th» ‘i i! 
“I told you that I'd come here to buy thin 
I Ca a thief!” 

he policeman pulled aside the cloak ss: 
the brown paper parcel. 

‘“‘That’s mine—how dare you take 
it and all the other things in the Baby Tin. 
ment. I’ve got the receipted bills 1° .! 
Look at that—six yards of flanneletts. 1") 
in tho parcel you're stealing from mc.” 

The policeman looked at the parcel an] |! 
glanced at Mr. Jubber. 

“ Do you still give the lady in charge, - ir : 
in very dubious tones. 

Mr. Jubber turned very red in the f. > 
moment he was quite embarrassed. Thin | 
that a little woman like this could easily i 
said: ‘‘ There’s been a regrettable misun: 
madam. Please accept my apologies fur 
T assure you that this matter will be hep" 
No one will ever know about it. Goo .. 
madam ; I hope that you will continue to 1: 

The little woman turned fiercely on }'i0. 

“T won't accept your apologies. Y. : 
accused me of being a thief. You've ta\ 5 
your Bho before everybody. Yowse 21) 4 
charge. I'll see what the law can de 1) 
want your name and number, constabl:. 
to be a witness. And I want the m. 

ntlemen, too.” 


cried Mr. Jubber to the shop-walkers. 

“T call you to witness, constable, that hh 
his employees to give me their names. Wu! \. 
me as I go out, please? I am afraid th. 
make other falso charges against me. ! « 
safe while J am in his shop!” 

They went out, and Mr. Jubber turned fi: 
shop-walkers, ‘A pretty mess you fi 
me into this time!” 

The next day Mr. Jubber received a ' 


stating that their client, Mrs, Sips. 
Avenue, Kensal Risc, intended to brine 
against him for slander, assault, and f.l< 
ment, and asking the name of his solicitors = 
could accept service of the writ. Mr. Jal! 
blustered, threatened to fight, quarrelled 
solicitors for recommending a compromise, «' 
offered ten pounds and an apology. 
By return came the solicitor’s reply. 
that their client would accept nothing le-< | 
and costs in settlement. Otherwise the + 
go for trial at the earliest possible momen’ 
three days for Mr. 
Then he thought of the damaging effect the t 
have on his business—how no lady would © 
establishment where she risked being given ! 
for shoplifting. He grudgingly offered £250 « 
He was instantly told that the action ! 
proceed, and on receipt of this ultimatu:, | 
entire sum. : 
Now there is a neat shop—not very ! 
Brixton Road—a shop which shows signs ot ¢” 
and has already absorbed one neigh}out! 
You can see Mr. Simpson at his door sh 
commercials with the genial hautcur of the 
knows that his credit is right in Wood Si" 


can judge his prosperity by the eager W°) * 


ake him by the band. 


the commerci: han 
presides over the ladics dep 


Mrs. Simpson 


of the business, and if she has a grievance | 


Jim will say when congratulated on his « 
business: “Yes, it’s all right, but I have ' 
to bigger things. ; 
in the furs with Spinks, Brown, & Jubber : 


“Assor.” (See page 508.) 


Get a policeman an. 


She couldn’t Rt it past i 


“ Don’t tell her a thing, if she wants tu i) 


Jubber to master i): ° 


het 


Carson & Kemp, solicitors, of Southan: i: 


For seven years I was svi’ 


WrEK ENPING 
Nov. 16. WU. ___ 


£250 A \ 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. | 


We have devised this*Foothall Skill Competition for the amusement of th 
of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, ana to gall 


thousands 
them to put their kriowledge to good account. 
set enables competitors to display their skill in 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


WEEK 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 


following up football, and also fosters their | 


interest in the game. 


THIS WEEK Jf Zh 


WHAT YOU 


MATCHES ONLY. 


t -_ HAVE TO DD. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs t 
infourteen matches to be played on Saturday, November iene Bar 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the recor’s and 
capabilities of the various ciubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the ciub which 
you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
{. recasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
‘eiz matches before you. The names of tho players in 
+1,ase tens can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. . 

‘There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
puyer are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are ep, are of as much interest to them as the 
uews in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

‘yhese enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising thoir ekill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
ve very helpfal. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses td, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his know of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged. ~ 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guice to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘*Pcarson's Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or pet free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will bs found complete information reyard- 
ing teams, records of p'ay in past seasons, pros- 
pects of each club for the coming winter, and 
results of corresponding League matches played 
last season, allot which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crovsed out, and cach entry form must bo 
signed by the com titor with his own name and 
address tn ink. here you forecast a draw don't 
cross out either. 

When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrictta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Footuate No. 12,” in 
the top left-hand corner, aud affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
November 17th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In tho event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form ccntaining the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £250 will not bo 
awarded, 

‘The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the logs or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
and proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 

The Hditor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made in the fixtures givenin the 
entry form, 
8. No correspondence will be ontcred into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 
The published dftision is final, aud competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


e 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 9. 


Tn this contest readers were invited to forecast the ' 
mee of football matches zingod on Saturday, October 
Sth. ‘The prise of £25 has becn divided by J. G. 
FE ADSWORTH, 77 Park Street, Hereford; and Mrs. FE. 
Paster The Bungalow, Westfield, Woking, who had 
Ach only three incorrect results. 


p 


es 


T think there are every 


wou L125 in 


£25, 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 12. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 18th. 


Cross ont which you consider will he tie li 
a draw don’t cross out cithe 


Sheffield United v Middlesbro’ 
Woolwich Arsenal v Sunderland 

Aston Villa v Tottenham Hotspur 
Manchester City v W. Bromwich Albion 
Bradford City v Blackburn Rovers 


sing club, For 


Preston North End v Everton 

Liverpool v Manchester United 
Leicester Fosse v Barnsley 

Leeds City v Fulham 
Wolverhampton Wan. v Bradford 


Northampton v Queen’s Park Rangers 
Luton v Southampton 
Swindon v Millwall 


Bristol Rovers v West Ham United 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the dec'sion published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept i as final, and 
Lenter only 01 this understanding. and I agree to 
abide by ihe printed conditions. 


Sigrature 


Ajidress.. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Jomes Hindmarch, 18 
this Football Competition, writes 
“ET have a copy of ‘Pearsoi:’s Foothall 
Annual.’ I think it a splendid guide to those 
who follow football and Il advise all competi- 
tors to procure a copy. 
Mr. G. EB. Pepper, 24 Station Parle, Norbury, winner of £25, 


writes : 


“In regard to winning Pearson's Football 
Vrize, | found your *Peorson's Football 
Annual’ a great help, and shall recommend 
it to friends.” 


Mr. Ac iLerison, } Bream Strest, Od Bort, winner of 425, | 
writes: 


“IT om very pleased to say I tse your 


‘Football Annual, and fini it a great help : 


in selecting teams, which have enabled me 


to win your prize.” 
Mr. Lively, o7¢ The xite, 


Annual.’ has been very useful to me. 


Full of sterling information to those wo , 


follow football, They wit! find al! they 


want to know about all t2ams 


Mr, F. Tilby, 1¢ Hamilton Mews, St. Joluvta Wood Road, ! 
winner of £)2 lva., write : 


-— mutt say your 
guide to anyone 
Competition. 


entering your fooiball 


‘Pearson's Foothall Annual,’ price 3d., 


may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 


v.C. 


few Grown-Up peanle who heve not been stum ved — 


—_ ee | ee eee ee ee rey "4 


Beach Street, Sundortand, who receni'y | 


Mewewstinoa Pyne, wines of | 


yites: i 
“4 have had a copy of ‘Pearson's Football | 


‘Annual’ is a splendid , 


E 
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Heard of “fron Shirt’? 


All About the Chinese Sceret Societies. 


Wren the descendants of the Manchu dynasty 

established themselves in Peking in the year 1644 
the families of the dethroned kings iled to Southern 
China, and established themselves “there. | Their 
followers have always hoped to regain (ie throne, 
and with that object evtablished the secret sociciies 
which honeycomb these provinces. 
. The most powerful of the revelutionary socictics 
is the “Sam [lop Woui,” or Triad, and not the 
Boxers. of whom we heard so much al the time 
i of the siege of the Legations. The Triads are the 
real party of reform, and have sworn sooner or 
‘darter to expel the tyrannical Manchu usurper-. 
They are under the control of cnlightened  re- 
formers like the heroic Sun Yat Sen, and at the 
present monent i( looks as though they were about 
to sueceed in their long-eherished ambition. 

The Boxers, so called, are a very diticrent lot and 
a very inferior society. : 

Every resident in Peking employs a watchman 
or door-keeper, who is in earch case a member of 
the © Ya-Chuan "(literally Big Fist) or, as 
Europeans have named it, the Boxer Society. 
This society or trade union was originally com- 
posed entirely of men who were trained from their 
vouth for their business. They acted as unofiicial 
police, not only guarding houses, but conveying 
treasure. Up to a few years ago there was not 
| single instance on record of a” Big Fist” proving 
taithless to his trust. 

Soldiers ard Robbers Joined. 

But when the anti-foreign riots broke out sil 
serts of scoundrels appeared, calling theniselves 
Boxers. Disbanded soldiers, robbers, and the 
like came furward avowing that their object was 
to exterminate the missionaiics and the native 
Christians. The Boxers became split into a 
number of different organisations and appeared 
as followers of the, “ Red Shade,” the * Golden 
Bell’ the “Tron Shirt,” and also as the ‘ Sect 
of the Great Water.” 

Their war song, freely translated, rurs as follows: 


Lver 


| 


| 
’ 
{ 


“{ rege, T burn, I smite. I slay, 
To sloughter I determine ; 
My two-edged sword shall sweep away, 
The white-faccd foreign vermin; 
Oh. swords are sharp, and life is 
| My heart with rage is bursting, 
: I strike ms victims as they sleep, 


cheap, 


My sword is ever thirsting.’ 
Another powerful socicty is that of the “ White 
Lily.” Tt was proscribed two centurics ago. 
Nevertheless, in 1810 it would have blown up the 
palace at Peking but for an accident. ‘The con- 
spirators had actually entered the palace. carrying 
Lags of gunpowder, when a sudden Crauzht blew out 
their leader's lantern. Some one cried out in alarm, 
and the guards were roused. But the White Lily 
still exists and is animated by a furions liatred 
i for the Manchu dynasty. 
Provide Decent Burials. 
i There are scores of secret societies in China 
which have no connection whatever with politics. 
Some strongly resemble our old-fashioned trade 
cnilds; others are of a semi-religious nature ; 
others ogein wre philinthropic. 

Ot the latfer, the most curious is perhaps * The 
Brotherhood of the Deserted Bones.” the objcet of 

whie: is to provide decent burish for deserted 
Shodies, Our readers are probably aware that 
!ynoper burial is almost more important than lile 
| itself to the average Chinaman. 
the Society of the “ Flower of the Magnolia ” 
ij. the picturesque name which the Pawnbrokers’ 
‘ (eaild has given itself, Tt is extremely well orga- 
i yieed. and its members pledge themselves not to 
Seract usurious interest. 

‘There is another society for the protection of 
crops by night. A very important one when one 
considers Unt seven-tenths of the people in Southern 
) China live on the verge of starvation. 

"The doctors and the lawyers cach have their 
‘trade naion, and members ave bound to assist 
fellow members who have fallen on evil times. 

The © Association of Elder Brethren” has nothing 
to do with the Chinese ‘Trinity House, but is a 
sovicty formed of disbunded soidiery, and thes 
“Broken Coffin’ Society is the name of a band 
| of desperadoes who infost {he mountains of Central 
i China. 


‘Zz 
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SERIES OF TRUE STORIES. 


Told by a MASTER CROOK, 


THE ROOKEM INVESTMENT SWINDLE. 


“Tne Way to Wealth is as plain as the Road 
to the Market.” ; 

Ever seen that phrase before, or anything 
similar to it? This was the actual phrase uset 
in one of the biggest and ‘cutest bucket-shop 
swindles that ever took place. ee 

Most people know what a bucket-shop is. For 
those who don’t it is merely another name for a 
swindling stockbroker. Specutating in stocks and 
shares bevis ont such tne prosnects of fat protite— 
to those wha dent baow-- hes wt is the casiest thing 
fo the would to swindle tne mages. Tt is a case of 
iools rushing mv where siuckbrokers fear te trend. 

The following swiadle was conceived and cardcci 
timeug!: stmgue-handed. Mie. Rookem, ihe ecook ta 
an n, had a fair inetd jinowledge of Stoel 
exchange business, and notived that many people 
never handled or even saw the shares they bought 
and sold. They were either content to take the 
interest regularly, or to sell out when the shares 
rose in value. This gave him the idea upon which 
the whole swindle was worked. He opened a little 
office and posed as an outside stockbroker. 

“TI say, old man,” he said one day to a casual 
acquaintance, “ why do you invest in shares bring- 
ing in a rubbishy 10 per cent. a year? Why, I 
can get you 10 per cent. a week! Give me ten 
pounds to invest, and every week you will get one 
pound interest!” 

Golden Prospects. 

> The mug naturally jumped at the chance. If he 
couldn’t spare ten pounds, the crook would say: ‘* Try 
a sovereign. If I am swindling you, then you can 
enly lose a sovereign. As a matter of fact, you 
will, get two shillings every week as interest, and 
any time you want your sovereign back you can 
have it.” 

The vision held out is dazzling. The interest 
works out at 520 per cent. per annum, an interest 
that no shares have ever vet paid, or are likely to 
pay, asa matter of fact. In ten weeks, thinks the 
mug, 1 shall get all my capital back, and I can still 
go on drawing the interest. In a year my capital 
will have increased to four times its original amount ! 

After a drink or two the victim handed over his 
sovereign. 

“It will be a day or two before I can invest it,” 
said Mr. Rookcm, “ but on Monday you can expect 
your first two shillings interest.”’ 

On Monday the two. shillings was promptly paid, 
.On the following Monday the mug received another 
two shillings. At the end of a fortnight he began 
to talk to his pals about this wonderful investinent. 
‘the pals, of course, wanted to make their profits 
as well, and were referred to Mr. Rookem, the 
stockbroker. Of course, the crook refused to tell 
them the secret of his investments. 

“Give me your money,” he said, “and I will 
invest it for you. If I give away my inside in- 
formation you will spoil the whole market by 
investing recklessly.” 

Paying Out Thousands a Week. 

At first the mugs only invested small sums. But 
every week they found their ten per cent. interest 
was paid, and every week the news spread, and 
the circle of mugs increased. Every Monday 
morning the crook sent out one pound for ever 
ten pounds invested. In a very few weeks his 
small one-roomed office became too small to carry 
on his “investments.” He hired a clerk to help 
him. Rapidly the business increased, and every 
week saw more and more pcople investing. 

The golden rivulet increased from a tiny trickle 
to a small but steady stream. Another few weeks, 
and the crook was forced to employ four more 
clerks, and take the whole floor of the building he 
was in. 

The stream of gold became a river. Mr. Rookem 
began to pay out thousands of pounds every week 
in interest. Whenever investors wanted their 
principal back they had only got to ask for it to 
get it. This made them more contident than ever, 


—by some question asked by a child. I want three puzzling posers 
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and many who had drawn their money out 
promptly re-invested it. - 
Mr. Rookem now began advertising. 
His catch phrase was “The Way to 
Wealth is as plain as the Road to the 
Market.” 
The advertisements of real brokers were 


informed of the ‘“‘ Rookem Investment 
Syndicate.” ; 

There was an immediate and frantic 
rush to invest with Mr. Rookem. The 
steady stream of gold became an over 
whelming flood. The crook published 
‘ duplicates of letters from his early clients, to 
i show that the investment was genuine in every 
way. No one ever stopped to consider that 500 per 
cent. was an impossible interest. They simply 
scrambled over one another in their eagerness to 
deposit their money so that they could get tho 
interest. 

Too Many Cheques to Siga. 
Every Monday morning tie offices of the 
“Kookem Investment Syndicate” were packed 
with people who handed in all their avaita' te 
sacings Business wos being carried on on such 
a giventic scale, in tact, that the ereok found it 
atlorly impossible to sign all the ebeques for 
interest be He simply stamped them with 
a faces of his sipuacure. 

The four clerks became fifty. The money was 
literally piled in great heaps behind the counter, 
while the crook and his clerks handed out vouchers 
to the clamouring crowd of depositors. 

To realise a little of how the money really did 
pour in it may be mentioned that the crook who 
first worked this bucket-shop swindle cleared 
£86,000 profit in one month ! 

But Mr. Rookem’s game was nearly up. He was 
totally unable to copo with the overwhelming 
torrent of gokl. Not only that, but genuine 
stockbrokers were on his track. The crook got 
frightened, and one week-end was missing. 

The greatest bucket-shop swindle of all time 
had come to an end! Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were lost, and home after home ruined. 

* How it was Worked. 

Extraordinary to relate, the way the swindle wis 
worked was not spotted till tho crash came. Every- 
one knew, stockbrokers, financiers, even the mugs 
themselves, that 520 per cent. interest per annum 
could not possibly be paid by any system of invest- 
ing. And vet the crook, month after month, had 
been doing it! People puzzled and puzzled over it, 
and yet the scheme was the simplest one imaginable. 

The crook had simply been paying the interest 
out of the prizcipal all the time. When the first 
mug invested his sovereign, then the crook simp] 
paid him back that sovereign in weekly instal- 
ments of two shillings! Long before the ten 
weeks were up other mugs joined in, and all the 
time the interest due was paid out of the money 
deposited by the previous mugs. The more money 
the mugs paid in, the more money had the crook 
left for himsclf after paying out a tenth of it as 
interest. It was all very fine while it Jasted, but 
unfortunately it didn't last! 

(Aro:her ’Cute Swindle Next week.) 


UPSET ALL ROUND. 

“Ir seems to me that you can be depended on 
to say the wrong thing more often than any other 
man I know.” 

‘* What have I done ?” 

“Insulted the Bliggins family.” 

“Why, 1 tried to compliment them.” 

“ You said that their baby, who is still too young 
to ras any hair, looked exactly like its father.” 

iy Yes.” 7” 

“ Well, Bliggins is insulted on his own account 
and his wife is insulted on behalf of the baby.” 


i imitated, circulars were scattered broad- 
re) (‘A cast over the country, and everyone was 
ever 


3s 


Mrs. Wigbald : ‘‘ No, my husband hasn’t done 
much for twenty-five years.” 

Mrs. Oldbrain ;: ** Has he been an invalid all that 
time ?” . 

Mrs. Wigbald: “No; he’s been a Government 
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See 


Six More Half.guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRAZ<3 


Vee 
1. Garnishee (Legal). 
2. Durbar. 
3. Raining Cats and Dogs. 
4. The Black List. 


5. The Red Hat (Ecclesiasiical. 
6. Old Master (Art). 


They are everyday expressions, and [ wan’ ;.: 
explain them. I give six halt-guine::3  ¢ 
explanations considered the clearest aud 1) <1. 

irst of all write the word or wl: .. 
on the back of a posteard. ani puso. 
in a8 short and precise a way ne yo: 
cose, you mush not axceel fry vou, 
your nawe antl xddress. : 

Youmyey sendin your explanntio  ¢: By 
Tike, but.each must be written on. 

Address your posteard to th 
Pearso’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta stro: vo 
and post it to arvive not lates than ‘Mhursiay, Nove, 
ber 16th. You may send all your poster i fi: ; 
competition in one envelope, provided it is :dkdrs- 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 50. 


(1) Randale System. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. for the following ih fivitian }-. 
been awarded to H. Branding, G1 Silver Street, [elit 
The system on which the land of a coimuni: 
former times, was very frequently divided air 
its various members. The procedure was iv allot on 
man soveral small pieces here and there. inaeal «: 
one large piece. This insured a fair disi:butiut 

land differing in degree of fertility. 


@) Amour Propre. 


The attempt submitted by the tcinner. J. 2. Mo... 
30 Little Clarendon Street, Oxford, read as jours 


This French term rendered into Enelix') pins!” 
love. It has been construed as venity. but isn 
correctly described as legitimate pride of one- - 
Thus anyone wounding a sensitive mans “eH: 
propre” humbles him, making him lose mich vi ‘ic 
regard he had hitherto entertained of himse |i. 


(3) The Great Powers. 


The winner, Miss F. Howe, 5 Feruduiles hewict 
Street, Hull, contributed the following cxplivato 


‘The Great Powers ” is a term now s 
six leading European States, Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Italy. Thro th. 

wer, size, influence, prestige, and comrciir, il: 

owers dominate European affairs, an! 
harmoniously for the gencral well-bein., 
Concert of Europe. 


(® Ultimatum. 


The attempt selected as the lest was roid Iei 
E. F. Se r, 28 Kingsgate Roud, Kilbe 1, wud: 
thus : 

This is a term used in diplomatic anJ iets! 
disputes, for expressing the final proposals el eno 
the parties. Should these proposais be my! 
“ diplomatic relations ” and “ confereuces * cease, od 
war, national or industrial, may be declare. 


@) Fabian Tactics. 
This expression was thus defined oy the pre: 
A, Smith, 138 Sandringham Road, West Hu! ;» 
In the second Punic war Hannibal enter! | + 
and defeated the Romans in many pitehel |: 
His plans, however, were frustrated by Falins Manin , 
who eventually wore out the invader by «aut 
dilatory, guerilla strategy. Thus Fabian i1— 
indicates a policy of patient, harassing 0]|""" “ 
rather than decisive attack. 


(6) Hammered (Stock Exchange). 


F. BR. Tillotson, 5 Park Avenue, Shipley, sy: 
the winning explanation in the following terms - 

A member of the Stock Exchange who cann! *"' 
his obligations to the market is officially desl"! - 
defaulter. The declaration is read from at '''- 
the attention of the members being first cals "* 
striking the rostrum three times with a wooden Lamnsi+ 
A defaulting member is thus ‘‘ hammercd. 


asked by children. oa 


Werk ENDING 


_ Swi io___WHY NOT START OUR GREAT STORY TO-DAY? 
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This instalment tci!s of the arrest of poor, foolish, butterfi 
n ’ * y-natured Fairy W 
Millborough's jewels. But Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard Is a italueeibaly Serer gtk Grau alee qe 


when he interviews “Brown"™ the new fo 
detective’s mind is streng:hened. Meanwniie See back teas | ball i hg a OR iL clay Bag HE 


bore! 
“wilt 


THE SIN. 


Gruner Mancnant, the son of a wealthy cotton 
nechant, falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, a 
yinder of looms in one of his father’s weaving-sheds. 

Mary knows, however, that they caa never be 
wetted, for she is the victim of a girl-marriage to a 
deiakard, who is, she believes, in Canada. 

Que night Marchant’s love overpowers him. He 
devs Mary from the footpath, slips his arm rouad 
her, and s:nothers her lips with kisses. Ile is not rebuked, 
for Marv Ryder has swooned, and he knows it not. 
IIs sia is destined, however, to bring forth dead-sca 
fru. 

When Mary regains consciousness, she upbraids 
Marchant tor his cruelty. His remors> is terrible t» 
wit nnd he vows that he will never rest until she 
is his wife. . 


jhe following morning Mary Ryder goes to Costoc’ - 


Parish Church to destroy the only proof of her 
marriage with her brute of a husband so that she may 
warry Marchant. 

It is past midnight when she returns to Millborough. 
The landlady opens the door. 

\ «lance at the woman’s face tells Mary that some- 
thing unusual has happened, and then a drunken snore 
rerhes her. Her husband has come back. 

The landlady retires to bed. She is awakene:! by 
a crash and a clatter of swift running feet on the 
cobbles. Ske sees Mary's husband lying face down- 
wards on the floor. He is dead. 

At the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Mary rdan, alias Mary Ryder. Buc 
the police never catch her, And it is about this time 
uvit George Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is stranyc 
in so young @ man. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER. 
Twexvv-THREE years have passed sine» that fateful 
night of George Marchant’s sin. George Marchaat of 
jon ago is now Lord Millborough. 
His family consists of his wife, a son (Rov), his 
daughter Kileen, and among his snail aren of 
servants is: Fairy Willow. 


vite whose one ambition is to be a gecat actress. 

Ste has just been caught by Mrs. Jorjan, the house- 
keoper, acting a seene with Stevens, the footinin at 
the ial, Stevens is, in consequense, given notice, 
art Fairy is warned. The girl is impident, and goes 
oT ia see the chauffeur Evans, her lover, whota she 
tls of an appointment she has with Mr. Stanley Jack, 
cl the Siddons Dramatic Agerfcy —a dramatic agency 
wily in name, 

_ “anley Jack is a rogue, and while flattering Fairy, 
incidentally extracts from her particulars regarting 
lady Millborough’s jewels, an:t he | arranges for 
Babhoge, one of bis underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
the Hall caused by Stevens’ dismissal. 

bd s * 

The stern, silent Lord Millboroush and Marens 
Drake, his trusted companion and scerctary, are at 
the Works one day, when Drake is distracted by Lord 
Millhorough, who, as soon as he sees Beth Willow, a 
inlet of looms, reels and falls against a driving- 


’ liat night as if ina dream Lord Miliborouzh staggers 
fiom his bed to the safe in the corner of his room. 
It is filled with papers. One is marked “ Last Will 
ant ‘Testameng,” Ea wordes an envelope is written 
Not to be opened till after my death.” Lord Mill- 
borough takes out from the papers a failed photograph. 
. Mary,” he whispers. 
‘hen he falls for @ second time. 
t! Marcus Drake, followed by the doctor and Babbage, 
mail new footman, hurries to tho bedroom. Drake 
sathers up his lordship’s papers, but the envelope 
marked “Not to be opened till after my death” is 
not among them. . 
oo . s * * 
& Fairy has decided to make a sceret journey to the 
“ildons Dramatic Agence 


'n one of his master’s cars, and to get her little handbag 


Which she has hidden in the woodman's hut. 
Ua the way back from Baddeley Junction Bob 


Only three. 


- Willow is a pretty, shallow-minded little ' 


at London, and has per: | 
sited Bob Evans to take her to Baddeley Junction . 


Vor the best I will give five shillings. 


h the scene of her girlhood's tragedy, the place f Ryder" of the first instalment, returns to Mill- 
murder” ringing in herears. She comes back from which she fied many years ago, Sh hl academe tlt el a 


ehalf of poor, captive Fairy. 


eee ese ee ee _—ce_eeeee 


! discovers Stevens, recently fuotman at the Hall, lying 
on the ground, brutally done to death, and Evans is | 
arrested on suspicion of having killed him 

* = +* 

When ia London, at lodgings hept by a 
Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of long sgo—in Corus 
Street, Fairy learns the news of the theft of 
Lely Millborough'’s jewels and the arrest of Evans. | 
Then she remembers that by a mistake she has someone 
else's bag in place of her own. She looks at the chair : 
by the side of the bed on which she had placed the bag 
before she fell asleep. 

Tt has gone, stolen by the rat-catcher of Diver 
Street, a strange being, with a malfurmed hand, 
whose very name inspires Stanley Jack and_ his 
partner, Miss Delorme, with terror, 


* 


And on the window of a small room adjoining | 


Fairy’s is the distinct impression of a left hand from 
which the secon: finger has been severed. 


Then Fairy, afraid lest she will be arrested for 
She has | 


complicity in the crime, goes into the strect. 
no definite plans, and simply walks about aimles:ly. 
Presently she is stupped by Mra. Lustleigh, the | 
procuress of Red House, St. John’s Wood. 
| “Where are you going. my dear child 2” she ask 
“ You're faint. Come with me. I will look after you. 

So Fairy, helpless and terror-stricken, is taken to 
Mrs. Lustleigh’s house of shame. Here she is drugged 
and her clothes are taken away and beautiful new 
garments substituted. ‘That evening. Sir Hard 
Hiimon is invited to dine at the Red House with Mrs. 
Lustleigh and Fairy. 

Ile comes, but yielding to a be'ter impulse, helps 
Fairy to escape, and takes her to his rooms. 

ife has not been in long when the letter-trap of the 
door rattles. It is voung Roy Marchant. 

“Hallo!” he savs. " Had a nizht of it! 
sant vou to give me a shake-down,” 

Then Roy catches sight of Fairy on a couch in an 
inner room. He starts forward as if he has been shot. 

* Good God, Hilmon {he says hoaracly. 
Willow---Mary Willow--the aaaid from= my peor tes 
phee—the girl who ran off « ith the diamonds !"* 

Sir Harold is thunderstrucs. 
Eileen Marchant for ber money, and if this gets 
noised about it will ruin his chanee. At his sug 
gestion, Roy takes Paivy bach to Mrs. Pauls. 

' * * * s 

At Miliborough dawn has just broken, Marcus 
Drake is searching a ditch cinse to the spot where 
the murderel body of Steveas was found, He 
discovers a spanner. 

Then a motor-car, coatuinins Major Collett, head 
of the Dudding Police, ard Chief Inspector Pickles, 
of Svotland Yard, comes buzzing up the read 

Major Collett is convince:| that Bob Evans nurdered 
Stevens. 
Kyans is innocent, and this leads to a quarrel between 
the two men. 

After Drake has left the seone of the murder, Pickles, 


Now | 


in his quict littl: way, points out to the Major that | 


his--the Major’s— deductions are all at fault, and 
that Evans cannot possibly be guilty, They go back 


to Millborough Hail end Lady Millborough asks to sce | 


the Major alens. He finds her in her boucdoir. 

“Graeme,” she saya, elaine to him, “ have you 
forgotten tho past? You must help me —vou shall— 
or [ will confess all io my hisband ! 
must not be found!” 

Meanwhile, Fairy has confessed te Mrs. Pant all 
that has happen J ; 
Hall. Mrs. Ponl—mother-like —packs her off to 
bed. The foiluwing morning Fairy asks to see a 
paper. This tells her that Beth Willow who has 
come up to London to luok for her — has been injured 
in a street accident, _ ; 

Mrs. Paul arranges to take Fury to the hospital 
to see Beth. 

[t is very forgy out-ide the house. ant they do not 
3 he m: cho is followin their footstep. 
see the man whol a 

A taxi-cab comes out of the gloom aad Mra. Paul 
calls to the chacaiteur, Then the ditective hastens 
forward and teuches Fairy on the arm. 
| She is arrested at last - ; 

(You can now read one) 


“That's | 


He wishes to marry | 


On the other hand, Drake feels sure that ; 


Those jewels ; 


vdosiace her secret tight from the | 


Mark posteards ‘ Puscr. 
/ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO (continued.) 
The Arrest of Fairy Willow. 


_ THE touch of the detcetive became a tight grip on 
Fairy’s arm. With her other hand she still clung to 
Mre. Paul. Men and women, sceming to materialise 


i magically out of the yellow fog, crowded round. 


“Here, come along quietly!" said the detective 
in a sharp undertone. 

““My sister Beth!"* moaned Fairy whisperingly. 
‘Let me see her first !” 

The light of an overhead lamp, struggting through 
the gloom, fell upon the scene—upon Mrs. Paul's 

shadowy face. Her lips quivered terribly. ‘These wero 
| her dead sister's children—this girl in the grip of the 
Law, and Beth, who lay in hospital. 

The crowd closed in, aftcr the fashion of crowds, 
H paper to glean what it was all about. A couple of 
helmeted policemen materialised out of the fog. and 
pushed their way through to the three central figures. 

“ Here, come along quictly !* repeated the detective, 
jerking at Fairy’s arm. Then to Mrs. Paul: ‘* Not 
you!” 

Fairy reeled. Only one thing was distinct to her 
now—Mrs. Paul's face. 

“Twill go to Beth!” whispered Mrs. Paul. “TE 
they won't let you!” 

The Christian name came naturally from her. A 
mother might have 


| spoken. ‘Todo all 
in) her human 
power, and leave 


the rest tothe great 
mysterious God-- 
that was the in- 
tention of — the 
woman cnee known 
as Mary Ryder. 

“But Ict me go 
with heeft’ she 
said cuickly to the 
detective. 

“Not? he 
answered Vor. 
rily “Tf you've 
anvliing to say, 
fet along to the 
police-station, and 
say it there!” 
| Police = methods 
largely depen! on 
| the individual who 
exercisos them. 
| ‘Those round saw 
| the tall, slender, 
| plainly - dressed : 
woman fold her arms round the girl under arrest, 
| kiss her, and whisper something quickly. ‘Then one 
‘of the policemen pushed her back. and the detective 
! Iundled the girl into the taxicab. The other policeman 
slammed to the door, and gave a quick direction to the 
| chauffeur, who sprang to his seat. A window was 
| banged up. ‘There was a clack as the cluteh slipred 
in. ‘The eab vanished into the yellow murkiness. The 
voices of the two policemen ruffed out . °° Move on! » 
|“ What's the girl done ? asked half a dozen voices. 
“Who is she?” . 

For 2 moment Mrs. Paul stood irresolute, her } ands 
clenched ; but. an instant later, she disappeared into 
the foz, swiltly—ghestlike. 

She went on until a great hospital loomed ont, the 
hospital to which Beth, her sister Lizzie’s other girl, 
had been taken—at least, so the woman. to-day known 
as Mrs. Paul, imagined her to be. But a mother, 
though sho herself knew it not, Was in quest of ler 
own cnild. 

A burly porter met her at the entrance. 

“The young woman, Willow ? “he said. in answer to 
a quick question. “Going on well, but you cant sce 
her. Sorry, m'm; but rules are rules, No visitors 
allowed in the wards in the morning, his 
afternoon 

“ But [must see ker now !”’ ; 

* Rules are rules, m'm,~ repeated the porter with @ 
| shake of his head. 


Sir Gilbert 


The porter saluted. 
Blades aas shaking the plainly 
divssed wonutu's hand, 


(See parse 508.) 
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Desperate entreaty filled Mrs. Paul's eycs. 

“No, mm!” 

Meantime, a motor-car had drawn up outside the 
hospital, and a great surgeon, who gave his services 
freely and ungrudgingly to the hospital, but charged 
wealthy patients enormons feces, had alighted. He 
was one of your quick, abrupt, busy men, but as he 
passed Mrs. Paul, something about her arrested his 
attention. He turned, stared for a moment, and held 
out his hand. 

“You!” he said. 

he porter stared. Sir Gilbert Blades was shaking 
the plainly-dressed woman's hand. 

“T never forget a face,” he was saying, “ though 
it’s more than ten years ago.” 

Ten years back, fame had not come to Sir Gilbert 
Blades, and he had been glad to accept a locum-tenens 
in the East End. One night he had been summoned 
toa child ina miscrable attic, whose life was despaired 
of. A mother and father, helpless in their grief, sat 
bowed and crouchingly in dismal candle-light ; but a 
woman tended the little lad. There, that night, in the 
attic, by the light of candles jammed into bottles, 
the surgeon had opcrated and saved a life, and the 
woman stood by, unflinchingly, helping, and to her 
nursing afterwar!s he gave greater credit than to 
himself for a victory over death. hat woman had 
been Mrs. Paul. ‘The great surgeon’s hand-grip was 
a tribute to her now. 

“Can Ldo anything for you 2?” he asked. 

* Yes,” Mrs. Paul answered, and told him her wish. 

“Come along. Willow! Oh, yes! Said to be the 
rister of the missing servant—mixed up with the 
Millborough mystery. The case didn't pass through my 
hands. But you shall sce her. You're a friend of 
hers, then? I never forget a face. It’s nearly cleven 
years ago.” 

The great surgeon was leading the way ; he was about 
to perform a big operation, but first he took Mrs. Paul 
to one of the Accident Wards. Hero he beckoned 
the ward-sister to him, spoke to her quickly, and 


turned to Mra. Paul. 

“Very busy now!’ He gave her his card. ‘ My 
address. Come and sce me. Always pleased to 
Bee you.” 

Then the great surgeon was gone. Sir Gilbert Blades 
was both worshipped and reckoned eccentric at the 
Royal Hospital. He procceded to the operating- 
theatre to perform an operation for which he would 
have charged two hundred guineas in private practice, 
and to save a life. * 

Cots were ranged along either side of the long, airy, 
big-windowed ward. The sister in charge turned to 
Mrs. Paul. 

“You're a relative ?”’ she asked quictly. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Paul, and bent her head ever 
80 slightly. 

“She was sleeping just now,’’ went on the sister, as 
she traversed tho ward. ‘* She’s a splendid patient— 
very brave, and will make a fine recovery, if we can 
relieve her mental anxiety about her sister. You 
know about that, I suppose ?” 

“IT know,” said Mrs. Paul. 

The sister paused at a cot. Beth Willow lay upon 
it, dozing, the effects of the sedativo administered 
the previous night, not yet worn off. There was a 
handage about her head, but the wound it covered 
had been inflicted by drunken Sal Willow. not tho 
taxicab. Her face was bloodless, but sleep gave it a 
peaceful expression. And it was very benntifal. Tho 
ward-sister glaneed from the slecpcr to the woman 
ee had brought to the cot. It wascurious. But Mrs. 
Paul had said they were not relations. 

Mrs. Paul had bowed her head. Her eyes had gone 
blyod with tears that did not quite overflow. Her 
mouth quivered. 

“Twill wait—if I may—till she wakes!” 

The sister nodded. Sir Gilbert Blades had given 
her instructions. Mrs. Paul sat down silently in a 
chair beside tue cot. ‘The sister slipped away to her 
table near the entrance. 

Somo of the patients in the cots were sitting up; 
cthers lay very still; others stirred restlessly as if in 
jain. Round one cot sereens were sct. Nurses, 
ninistering angels, flitted to and fro, without fuss, 
practical—-wonderful. 

So this was L'zzie’s cther, elder daughter, Beth ! 

Again the tears surged, but without overflowing, to 
Mrs. Paul's eyes as they rested on the beautiful ps 
Her understanding was great. Beth's very face 
told her of a nature very different, more womanly, 
more courageous, more unseliish, tian that of her poor 
Little butterfly sister. 1 

So the mother looked down upon her own daughter,- 
fruit of a man’s sin—a stcrn, bitter, conscience- 
stricken) ma.y away at Millborough Hall—yct Fate 
ironically willed it that she did not know, and should 
not hnow just yet. 

Bat her heart was knocking throbbingly and painfully 
ne if stirred by somo indefinable instinct. 

Mrs. Paul shadel her cyes with a hand. Had she 
feven birth to hfe and not death, her girl to-day would 
have been a few months older than Lizzie’s Beth. 
Por when Lizzio had left her young husband to come 
to her in her Kast End hiding-place, she had whispered 

to her tragic sister of the promise of motherhood. 


Lew people, when asked, wish for the same thing. If a fairy 
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Mrs. Paul took her hand from her eyes. A great, 
terrible yearning had suddenly possessed her to close 
her arms round the sleeper, fold her to her throbbing 
bosom—press her lips to hers. But the ward was 
alive ; nurses flitted to and fro. She must not ds 
this thing in public. Moreover-—and here the practical 
side to her compassionate, loving nature asserted 
itself—the sleeper must not be wakened.. 

But who shall deny the strange workings of human 
nature and instinct—instinct that is often a sort of 
blind groping? Fairy Willow had aroused Mrs. Paul's 
compassion, pity, and she had vowed to do all in her 
power for her ‘sister's younger child ; but for Beth 
alrcady the seeds of ‘a deeper love were being 
sown. 

The mist cleared again from before her eyes. And 
it struck her, still studying the beautiful face, in a 
vague kind of 
~ way, that she 
4) was like Beth, 
in the long ago 
days, yet with- 
out vanity, and 
she could under- 
stand now how 
it was that 
little Minnie 
Tillett and 
Fairy had com- 
mented on the 
resemblance. 

Yet was there 
not a_ possible 
danger in this 
resom blance ? 
But tho next 
moment, sonie- 
thing like a 
wonderful smile 
flickered across 
the shadowy 
features. For 
herself, she had 
no fears now, only for others—for others ! 

Her hands beeame linked suddenly. The next 
moment the faintssound of stirring reached her. 

Beth’s eyes were open. She gave a little start. She 
was not properly awake. For an instant—lcr mind 
working strangely, she fancicd she was looking into 
a mirror and beheld hersclf, grown older and worn ! 

It was not a dream. No reflection. The woman 
seated beside her cot was a reality. 

“Who are you ?”’ she whispered, her voice inflected 
with the musical Lancashire intonation—that Fairy 
looked upon as vulgar and had done her best to 
eradicate as well as dizlect-expressions and words. 

“Mrs. Paul,” was the gentle, quiet answer. 

“Mrs. Paul—I called to see you. Have you— 
have you news of Fairy ?” 

Beth’s almost first waking thought was of her sister. 
One of her hands lay outside the coverlet. Mrs. Paul 
clasped it. 

“Yes. Not bad news. It is—I think—-the best 
thing really that could have happened, though, poor, 
suffcring child, she may not think so.” 

* Arrested ?”? whispered Beth. 

“Yes.” 

“Poor dad!” 

Beth’s lips quivered badly, and those of Mrs. Paul 
seemed to catch the quiver from hers. But there 
was no hysterical bursting into tears. 

“ Tve come from her,” went on Mrs. Paul. “ And 
when it took place, her arrest, your sistcr was on her 
way here ,to see you, and after her arrest, her—her 
suffering was for you and her father.” 

Mrs. Paul was given more to practiso than to 
sermonise. But she told herself that it might be that 
all that had happened and was happening, consequences 
of an irresponsible, shallow-natured girl's vanity and 
folly, despite present misery and tribulation, was a kind 
of blessing in disguise. Cruel Jessons, perhaps, but ones 
that might deepen Fairy’s nature, teach her 
unselfishness, and develop in ker a trucr womanliness. 
She prayed it might he so. 

Beth’s white face had flushed. The hand on hers 
tightened, and then Mrs. Paul told her all that is 
known to the reader, and all that Fairy told her after 
she reached Corus &trect, having been smuggled out 
of Sir Harold Hilmon’s flat—-told it all with a great 
delicacy, yet withholding nothing. Beth listened in 
silence. Once her white face blazed. Sometimes she 
held her breath. Oh, the vileness of some men! 

Mrs. Paul spoke in a low whisper that did not carry 
to the cots on either side. 

* Thank God!” she whispered simply, without any 
of your hypocritical unction or effusion, but most 
intensely ; ** she came back to me as pure as when she 
ran away. . . . I feel sure her innocence will 
be proved.” 

So Mrs. Paul brougi:t hope and comfort to Beth, 
whose life in the past had been subordinato to Fairy’s, 
who had sacrificed much and denied herself much for 
the girl she belicved to be her sister, though Beth was 
no colourless weakling. She had had her dreams of a 
romance andahero. Once ay imaginary one fashioned 
in that scerct, reserved heart of hers, but now he had 


As Mra. Paul bent over Beth the words 
came: “If Lcan help your sister Liciil 
—go—to—Millborougi.” 


materialised, and love was stirring restlessly ay 
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painfully within her. 

She did not dream that this love-process, mov 
subtle thing, was mutual, that away at Millborone’, 
the same love was stirring in Marcus Drake's |i ji; 
that again and again her image intruded upon |, 
thoughts distractingly, that he was 
worryingly how she fared in London. The news of }..; 
accident had not yet reached Millborough. 

“Your father ?”” asked Mrs. Paul. 

“The nurse has ‘written to dad for me.” answer) 
Beth. ‘“Isaw him before I left Millborough for Lowen. 
I’ve told him not to worry over me. I'm going on 
so well—though if I could only be up and about now 
now. But I'm better, better than they think but. 
It wasn’t so bad as they thought—and perhaps it 


wondering 


looked. No bones were broken. Only my sid, 
but it’s better. My head—that happened at i) 
borough. Eh, but I want to be up—to go to Fai, 


to tell her to be brave-—not to fear—comfort tici !” 

Her voice was weak, but it rang with a coy iv 
note, and revealed her great womanly love. 

“ But something tells mo ’’—her eyes rested on Mie, 
Paul's face— that you'll do that and moe vs 
go to my sister. But they'll take her to Millbor. | 
and I must get home—must, will get liome to he vi- 
her.” Then, rather abruptly, still studying 1). 
shadowy face: “Are you from Lancashire, Me: 
Paul?’ 

“Why do you ask that ?” 

Mrs. Paul had a little trick—or manrerism { 
sometimes bending her head slightly, so that tis 
expression of her eyes was hidden, ani a liv! ci 
shadow scemed to fall upon her face. Slice hed dere 
so now. 

“When I was in your room—waiting for vor 
thinking of Fairy, L looked into your albums faadh 
knowing what I was dvuing. There was a pioioe 
of the Stack.” 

“A girl, who lodged with me, sent it mc,” ansn: od 
Mrs. Paul, her head still bent. 

“But you don't come from Lancashire—Millbor ist, 
Mrs. Paul?” 

Just for a moment Beth had been distracted fran 
Fairy. But Mrs. Paul sccmed not to have hean!, 

“I mustn't stay,” she said. ‘* Your sistars wate 
for news of you. She'll be thankful to ear vou arr 
better than she thought you were. But Til come be, 
to you, and again, and again, till youre bitte. 

Beth’s wonderful eyes lit up with dcterminston 
and gave a clue to the courage as well as vomaniin 
of her nature. ' 

“I'm going to be up and out to-morrow : Vin ¥ 
back to Millborough to-morrow. Tell Fairy 
please, Mrs. Paul. But tell her more than tuat, Give 
bas my love; tell her not to be afraid. We dad acd 
I—know that she's innocent. You'll comfort ts 
But if only she had not run away like that, mahi 
people think—but don’t tell her that! 

Beth’s clasp tightened on Mrs. Paul's Jal. * 
was made of heroic stuff, and the woman, v0 was iit 
mother, but knew it not, thrilled with a secret pov 
at the thought that this unselfish, beautiful creatu. 
who had not paused to moan over her achat, 
was her sister's child. —- 

“ God bless you!” whispered Mrs. Paul. 

And, swept by a womanly heart-impul-e. she best 
down and kissed Beth. Beth slipped an arm reun! 
her neck. Her gratitude to this woman who Lad 
mothered and done her best for Fairy was intauee | 

“T thank you from the bottom of my het tur all 
you’ve done for Fairy!” Baw 

There was a moment¢ silence. Nurses were fines £ 
about the ward. Beth possessed great pride. Noor 
had ever known her to plead a favour tor hen! 
But to do so for another was a different matter 

“And you,” she went on at last, “can heip te ps 
my sister's innocence—can tell how she came ty yo! 
how you mether. You'll come with me to Millions 
Mrs. Paul, won't you?” 

Merciful Heaven !—to Millborough ! ; ; 

“Nay,” went on Beth, her whispered vive mee 
intense in its note of entreaty, misinterpreting tt 
elder woman's tragic silence, “if they should heey 
me here in hospital—though they shut, 1s 
mustn’t—say you'll go to Millborough, to tue c= 
It may make all the difference!” 

Merciful Heaven !—to Millborough: ! ; 
Mrs. Paul's eyes were tightly closed, and her Y 
were sct. Just for a moment the expressien on 

worn face was that of a tortured martyr. 

To go to Millborough ? Her thougits had Tein 
flung back, twenty-three years. She heard the + [at < 
of clogs on cobbled strects—the screams and i 
hoarse blares of buzzers calling to Jabowr sl" 
to be one of a human stream rolling along to Mucha: 
weaving-shed. . . . a 

Swift, infinitely more swift, than slow speech ort d 
slower crawl of pen over paper, the race of the wulte! 
tortured memory-thoughts ! : 

The Stack, and evening after a sweltering day” > 
shadowy foot-track, and handsome yous Vea 1 
Marchant waiting for her, and she meaning to * 
him that she was already married, that they ™ ‘i 
not mect again—in tic darkness, under tac ster | 
the stillness. , » « 


Sie 


wz 


came to you— 
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But Le slips an arm round her waist, and leads her 
iat tie track, but still she will tell him, must be 
for his sake a3 well as her own. . . . 

» was living through it again! 

ee Sac vow ll go! ® : 

Real was pleading again—a daughter pleading to 
fer meter, yet Fate ruling ironically that neither 
siouki know this just yet. . 

“And the child-woman, who would stand in the 
urt dock on a grave charge, was sister Lizzie’s 

vy—sister Lizzie who had gone to “ Mary 
when she lay hidden in an East End slum. 

1» go to Millborough, to tread the cobbled 
jets again, to see the Stack looming up away in the 
ie like a monstrous wave transformed into a 
stat bill--perhaps to catch a glimpse of the man 
‘iow si against her she had forgiven . . . to be 
crtehed on a Tack 2 Perhaps—for all the years that 
ied ntween that summer night and this day—to be 
peomisel More than that! It might be, arrested ! 
yor tan spells no amnesty for the crime of murder. 

“Si, you'll go—you can prove so much in Fairy’s 
fivour, Mrs. Paul {”? 

nts voice was real; but the other voice that 
camel to be pleading was a silent one, bred of the 
imagination. 

“Thelped you that night, Mary. when you came to 
(ostock Vicarage. I came to you in London. Will 
\wt lt my innocent girl go to prison ?” 

“Virw Paul bent her head so low that her expression 
was hidden in a@ shadow from Beth. 

“Vist The words came at last. “If I dan help 
your ster I will—go—to—Millborougi 1” 

a 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
Mr. Pickles is Suspicious. 


Tur housekeeper’s room at Millborough Hall was 
an exclusive apartment, more or less sacred to Mrs. 
jordan, Mr. Eccles, the butler, the cook, and Lisette, 
lady Millborough’s maid, where, they took their meals, 
uart from the other servants in the servants’ hall. 

It was to this room that Chief-Inspector Pickles, 

of Scotland Yard, had been conducted, after having 
eypres cd to Major Collett his wish to interview the 
rants, 
Milibovough’s . Chief Constable—it will — be 
remenibered—had returned to Lady Millborough’s 
howdoir, in possession of*the single loose stone which 
Pickles had discovered in the ransacked safe, and 
which his jeweller’s glass had revealed to be paste. - 

Mr. Eccles, looking apoplecticaliy important, was now 
pest in the housekeeper’s reom with Mr. Pickles, 
who, looking apologetic and despondent, stood with 
lis back to the window, and was running his 
nouwnful eyes down @ sheet of paper on which Mr. 
Evtes had made out a list of the indoor servants. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, rather absent-mindcdly, and 
avropos of nothing in particular, and then asked 
Mr. Eccles questions about Fairy. 

When was she last seen on the evening of the 
robbery? Who saw her? Indeed, Mr. Pickles’ 
minrand the nature of his questions conveyed the 
ia that his sole purpose in interviewing the servants 
a obtain as much information as possible about 

low, 


The. 


cs, yes,” interposed Mr. Pickles ; “‘ but my time's 
mcr short. Let me see! You say it was Brown, the 
fwtman who had taken Stevens’ place, who saw 
Willow —at eight o’clock—going across to the garage ?”’ 
_" Yest” granted Mr. Ecoles. He disliked being 
iterrapted, and he was not impressed with Pickles. 
‘hitcover, the little man—‘‘ Licensed Victualler,” as 
Ms. Eccles called him afterwards to Mrs. Jordan—was 
‘vering ground already covered by Major Collett. 

I'may say, likewise,” he added pompously, “ that I 
held an inquiry.” 

Mr. Pickles appeared to wrestle with some internal 
Wu Or was he controlling risible muscles twitched 
hv a sense of humour hidden bencath a melancholy 
riley or —rather than pangs duc to a faulty digestive 
wstom ? 

“And I may say,” added the butler, “ knowing that 
“"\.ts always eome under suspicion, that Brown's 
hist place was with Lord Normynton, and [ Aalways 
“vvestigate references most careful !”’ 

‘o emphatic was Mr. Eccles that he had interposed 
ne se qisates out of place, and became ungrammatical 
swell, 

M:. Pickles did not make a note on his cuff. His 
Nemory was not so bad as he sometimes made out. 
He carried a tablet in his brain. ‘t Lord Normynton ” 
“as put down on it. 

A few more questions about Willow and Stevens, 
“0! then he asked to see Mrs. Jordan. Mrs. Jordan 
; lied poor Fairy, and would have gone on blackening 
ant, character indefinitely, had not Mr. Pickles mildly 
Te ler short by ex laining that he was pressed for time. 
re hext on the list was Lady Millborough’s maid, 

Isette Du nt. * 
out Pickles still stood with his back to the window, in 
ba 8 position that he was in shadow and the light on 
“¢ faces of those he interviewed. Both Mr. Eccles 


e-and said “I will grant yow one wish,” what would you wish ? 
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and Mra Jerdan had 
he —Pickles—preferred to 
alone. 

és cbc a trim-figured young woman, most chic to 
ne eye, entered the room in a condition of liysterical 
excitement, Just for a moment Pickles’ eves went 
keen, and scemed to take her in from head to foot ata 
glance. ‘Then they went mild again. and became 
almost approving in their glanee. Lisette had piquant 
features, and eyes like sloes, Her dark hair was most 
skilfully and attractively coiffined. 

“Oh, T tell you.” she said rapidly. “T have tell 
Major Collett all T know, Meester Pickle!” 

: Plural,” said the little man. % Pickles!” 

_ “ Tgo to the safe—the door is a loctle open—the key, 
it isin ze hole. But when there is robbery. they alwava 
accuse the servants—the lady's maid. ‘ave a father 
and mother in Paree, old peoples—Monsicur le Chef de 
Gendarmerie, Major Collett—he talk to me, look at 
me as if I'did take the jewels—or did help! And now 
you come, and you look at me—so !”’ 

* No, no, no!”’ said Mr. Pickles milly. 
looking at you—so ! : 
questions, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you swect lectle man!” 

Mr. Pickles, who on occasion had tackled a six-foot 
ruffian of great bulk, armed with a life-preserver, and 
somehow with a trick of the heel had managed to trip 
him, and was on top when assistance arrived, looked 
mildly apprehensive now. 

“ [ave a father and mother—old peoples—in Paree ! 
Tt would kill them! You look into my eyes, Monsieur 
Pickle—tell me if you sce wickedness dere. 1 look 
straight back into you—[ do not quiver!” 

And before Pickles could prevent. it. Lisette waa 
close upon him, grasping his arms, her bright, sloe-like 
excited eyes challenging his. ‘They certainly did not 
quiver. Not that stcadiness of eye was necessarily a 
proof of innocence. i . 

* You d> not speak—you do not till me 2’ 

“Come, come! We can't Inive this sort of 
thing!” said Pickles, suddenly stern and impressive, 
despite his comparatively insignificant appearance. 
* You must answer my questions |” 

Lisette sighed. , 

“*T will tell you all Tecan!” 

“That's right!" Mr. Pickles interposed a pace 
between himself and her. Womeu were generally so 
much more difficult to deal with than men. ‘They had 
a painful, embarrassing way of attempting to play on 
the emotions. 

But his manner was very different from Major 
Callett’s. He did not bully, but rather coaxcd. Some 
of his questions seemed unnecessary and meaningless. 
But then they were most of them * blinds,” meant to 
conceal, not to reveal, his lines of inve-tigation. 

“Thank you very much!” he said at last.‘ Thank 
you!” 

When Lisette was gone, he paused for a moment, and 
shiook his head. 

* Transparently innocent !*’ he said to himself. 
“ Excitable. Gallic, but very comely and an exccedingly 
nice pair of eves. It was quite a pleasure to look 
into them. Tut, tut!” 

Mr. Pickles appeared to be rebuking himself. 

* But,” he reflected, “this is going to be a long 
business. Very clever, well-thought-out. Lisette 
might be exceedingly useful. I am convinced that 
one, at least, if not more of the gang, is still on the 
premises. Artful—very artful !”’ 

His eyes wandered down the list, and rested on the 
name of * John Brown.” But Mr. Pickles interviewed 
the servantsinthe 
order they were 


interview the servants 


t “Tm not 
I just want to ask you a few 


down on __ his 
paper. At last 
Brown's turn 


came. 

Mr. Eccles was 
hovering about 
outside the room, 
Mrs. Jordan 
keeping him com- 
pany. 

“Brown, 


please |” said 
Pickles, thrusting 
his head round 
the door. 

When Brown 
entered, Pickles 


was standing 
again with his 
back to the light. 

You're Prown 
—John Brown?” 
he said. ; 

“Yes,” answered the man, with vacuous face, 
steady, marble-like eyes, and hefty shoulders. 

“Yea, yes. They tell me vou were the last person 
to sce the maid, Willow. ‘this is very important. 
What time was it. exactly?” 

* Eight o'clock.” 

* Bight o'clock. 
Brown 2?” . 

“The striking of the stabie-clock. 


ae 
Brown — Toh 
sald Prekles. 


© Tunve 


What fixes the time in your mind, 


been informed vilkete that 


“Where was Willow—where was she going 2” 

* Hurrying across towards the garage.” 

“ Carrying a bag, Brown?” 

“No.” 

* Quite sure?” 

“ Sure.” 

* You were close enongh to notice that ? 
be dark at eight o'clock.” 

* But if she had been carrying a bag, I should have 
noticed it.” 

* Where were you exactly, Brown, when you saw 
Willow ?” . 

Mr. Pickles dived into a pocket. Vor a moment 
Kivown's eyes dilated very slightly. Mr. Pickles 
unfolded a map of the Halland the grounds. ‘ Show 
m: on this map, would you, please | * 

* T was standing at this door,” said Drown, “ having 
a smoke.” 

~ There?" said Pickles. 

“Yes. That's it.” 

“And you're really sure Willow was not carrying 
a bag?” . 

* Sure.” 

“Thank you, Brown; thank yvou—that’s all.” 

The footman turned, and went towards the door. 
Pickles measured him with a swift glance. 

* One moment ! "he said—sherply. 

And he saw the man’s powerful hands open and 
shut; the very action that had previously made so» 
impression on Marcus Drake. 

Yet Brown turned deliberately, and his expression 
was stolid. 

“ Td forgotten. 
was wearing ? 

Brown's hands were normal again. 

“Not very well.’ he said, a certain amount of 
respectful awe in his tone. 

* But could you sav whether she was wearing 3 shor 
jacket or a long cloak ?” 

“A cloak.” 

** Reaching down to her feet 2” 

“Yes. Lcould sec that!” 

“That's very important—very !"° murmyred Me. 
Pickles, and produced a most cfticial-looking notebook, 
as if about to enter up the fact. 

“Thank you!” 

This time Brown was not called back. 

Pickles smiled sorrowfully as the door closed. 

“That's ono of them.” he murmured, “* But. it's 
going to be a slow business. Artful—very artful. 
Liar!" 

He eved the map, supplicd him by Major Collett. 
He had gone over the erounds before entering the 
Hall. 

He chuckled, fumbled in a waistcoat, and produced 
a y@-box. But it aid not contain some small, but 
important clue to the jewel mystery. He took a 
digestive pill absent-minied|y. 

“The cleverest of us make mistakes sometimes. 
No, no, no, Brown, you couldn't have scen whether 
she was wearing a coat or a cloak. You forget the 
hedye. You couldn't have scen whether she carried 
a hag or not. You were not standing at that door at 
all. Where were you?” 

He had just shot his cuff, when Major Collett stepped 
into the room. 

“Well asked the Chicf Constable, closing the 
door. -_ 


It would 


“You mean there 37” 


Could vou distinguish what Willow 


“ Any forrarder ? 
“A little,” replied Pickles, ina whisper. ° Put great 
circumspection is required. Ive scen everyone of the 
indoors staff. Several have contradicted themsel ves— 
given versions different from those given you, sir. 
But that is the way. Few people tcl! the same story 
twice alike. They are influenced unconsciously by 
what they read. by prejudices. But—at least, 1 
venture to think so--only one licd deliberately. 
Lisette Dupont. the French maid. is excitable — vou 
told me to take particular note of hers and. of course, 
it was very important to do so. But 0 venture to 
dixmivs her from the case, obeying intuitien and on 
deductions based on the revelation of her character. 
But Brown, the new fooiman, isa liar. 
© Brown must be kept under obscrvation, sir, Sooner 
or later Brown will get in communiction with someone. 
But the man is a stranger to me. T cannot say on 
the spot that the man is not an old lag, but Ido not 
believe he is. However, I shall make a very close 
search through onr photographs at the Yard. But 
I doubt if I shall have any success. The greatest care 
must he taken to put the man off his guard. We must 
cive Brown plenty of rope, but we must be most 
careful not to let him see that we're giving it him. 
venture to hope that Brown and that) spanner will 
between them ultimately solve the jewel-mystery 
and the murder of Stevens.” . 
“Him!” jerked out Collett. “ Brown! W hero 
does the Willow girl come in? In with him?” 
Oh, dear no—surely vou don't think that, sir ?”” 
“Good Heavens, sit!” barked Collett under his 
breath. “If I didn’t think somcthing of the sort, 
do you think L should have taken out a warrant for her 
arrest 2 Look at her conduct. Sleeps the night at 
Mrs. Paul's; bolts next morning -with the bag. 
Disappears. By the way. Pve just come from Lord 
Millhorough. He authorises me to offer a te ward of 
£1,005 for the recovery of the jewels. Aud Lve gob 


ey” 
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Lady Millborough’s schedule of the missing things. 1 
shall have bills issued at once.” 

‘“1'm a great believer in rewards,” murmured Mr. 
Pickles. ‘ And the world is full of Judases.”’ 

He glanced at his watch. . . 

“We ouglit to be getting to Dudding at once, sir. 
I'm very anxious to overhaul the Darracq before the 
inquest opens.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
Luke Woad—Loafer. 


Tr was night, and in Millborough groups of men and 
women clustered at street-corners, outside and in 
wublic-houses, and round the open doors of little 
orn Never had the local evening paper had a 
brisker sale. It chronicled Fairy Willow's arrest in 
J.ondon, and Beth's accident, and stated that Fairy 
wag to be brought back to Millborough on the following 
day. But more space was given to the inquest on 
Stevens, opencd that day at Dudding. . 

he verdict of Millborough women was that Fairy 
was a bit o’ heartless, worthless baggage, who was 
doing her best to break her_poor ailing dad’s heart, 
and those who knew Beth—Millborough was a wide- 
stretching towa to-day—said it was like the brave lass 
the was to go to London after Fairy. 

Outside one public-house, within the glare of a 
gecat burner, a group of men circled round a central 
figure. Hany sen and women had feregone work 
that day, and male a pilgrimage to Dudding, at the 
foot of the Stack, but the accommodation in the room 
where the inquest was held was limited, and barely 
a score were admitted. 

But the burly, rather hulking-figured man, centre 
of the group outside the public-housc, had been one 
of these. He was wearing workaday clothes—though 
he was none too fond of work—and clogs. Drink was 
beginning to write its signs on his low-browed, dfs- 
contented, handsome-featured face. He looked some 
thirty years of age. An evening paper protruded from 
his pocket. 

‘You'd luck to get in, Luke Woad,” one of the 

group was saying. 
* Luck ?” answered the man, on whose face some 
gricf as well as discontent seemed to bo casting a 
sullen shadow. ‘Iwas getting there early and 
waiting!” 

** Aun’ keepin’ sober the night afore, Luke !” 

“lve touched nowt,” snarled Luke Woad, “ for 
three weeks. When there’s work to be done, when a 
man’s not driven to drink for want of it a 


“ Or talkin’ to be done, Luke!” girded the other | 


man, rather caustically. . 
** Aye, talking!’ retorted Luke Woad, with a flash- 
ing of his cyes. ‘“‘ If some of you had listencd to me 
last strike the mesters would ’ave sung another tunc. 
You, Joe Adams, were one o’ the first to crawl back.” 
“Pd a hungry missus and childcr. Fine words 
doan’t fill empty stomachs ! ” 

But another of the group brought conversation back 
to its original channel. 

* By gum,” said he, “ but it looks as if that chap 
Bob Evans, ‘ull walk out o’ the court a cleared man 
yct, what wi’ Drake's evidence and the finding o’ that 
spanner. But yo’ was there, Luke, to ‘ear and sce, 
and I’m just talkin’ from what lve read.” 

At the name of Drake the sullen shadow seemcd to 
@eepen on Luke Woaid's face. 

“Strikes mo,” went on the speaker, “though I 
wasn't thero, that if the set o’ spanners was éomplete 
in the tool-box just as they were when Lord Mill- 
borough bought the car—and young Jenkins, the 
second shuvver, seems to ‘ave made that clear—and 
there wasn't duplicate spanners in the kit, that Bob 
Evans couldn't ha’ done it, and the jury ‘ull think the 
sainc—must-—when it comes to their verdic’. An’ if 
there was blood on the car, and poor Stevens was 
killed wi’ a spanner, likewise Bob Evans couldn't have 
done it.” 

Mr. Pickles had not given evidence, though he had 
heen present throughout the procecdings—a dyspeptio- 
looking, insignificant figure beside the commanding, 
handsome, military presence of the Chicf Constable. 
But it was Mr. Pickles who had examined the tool-box 
of the Darvacq and had asked Jenkins, Bob Evans’ 
assistant, who had been subponacd, a few questions 
on the equipment of motor-cars’ tool-boxes, and that 
of the Darracq in particular, Lord Millborough’s 
recent purchase. This was before the opening of the 
court. Then Mr. Pickles, who, with Major Collett, 
hai a private interview with the coroncr, had ventured 
a few suggestions as to the importance of certain 
witnesses. In fact, so mild and apologetic had he 
been that he disguised the fact that he was instructing 
the coroner along what lines to conduct the inquiry. 
v And when Drako had gone into the box he had 
given his evidence clear-headedly, and in clear, simple, 
hucid style, and the coroner had asked him questions 
that had given him a chance, not so much of pro- 
pounding a theory, but of working out certain logical 
conclusions. 

At the conclusion of his evidence Mr. Pickles had 
nodded his head to himself as if Drake had won his 
rad approval. But all the while Drake was in the 
box Major Collett’s brows scemed to slash that ominous 


Fav the hest wishes I will Give five cig ur cutters. 
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straight, continuous line across his slate-coloured 


eyes. 
Bob Evans, plain-featured, grey-faced, wearing his 
chauffeur’s dress, had been present in custody. No 
solicitor represented him. Silently he had sat there, 
with set teeth, a great, torn heart below the surface, 
and a bewildered brain, for Bob Evans was not clever, 
just honest, fearless, soft, almost weak-hearted, and 
faithful os a bulldog. He cnly spoke once, when the 
coroner asked him if he wished to give evidence on 
his own behalf, at the same time cautioning him. 

“No,” he had answered, not knowing what had 
happened to his Fairy, not even knowing of her arrest, 
though a telegram had been delivered already to the 
Chief Constable, who had shown it to Mr. Pickles and 
quitted the court. ‘‘ No—only this: If I'd done it, I 
should have owned to it like a man!” 

Drake and Jenkins had already given their evidence, 
and thero was something so straight, so manly, so 
dogged about Bob Evans as he spoke the words that 
a murmur of applause had gone up from the body of 
the court—promptly suppressed by the coroncr—and 
Mr. Pickles had smiled faintly. 

Then Major Collett had commanded, rather than 
requested, the 
coroncr to ad- 
journ the court 
till the morrow. 
It was said in 
Millborough that 
the Chicf’ Con- 
stable had the 
very magistrates 
under his thumb. 

“Aye,” — said 
Luke Woad 
“they'll acquit 
‘im of murder, 
but there’s 
another charge 
hanging over ‘im 
concerning tho 
jewels, and he’s 
done for ‘imself.” 

“Nay,” — said 
one of the group, 
* it’s that seatter- 
brained baggage 
of a wench, poor 
Pat Willow’s 
younger lass, 
that’s done fo 
the lad—though 
whether she took 
the jools or no is more’n I care to say. Any- 
how, she’s been took up for doin’ so. The fool of a 
lad took out his mester's car to take ’cr to station— 
she'd caused bad blood between ‘im and the dead man 
—and tother lass, Beth, goes to London and meets 
wi’ an accident. If she was daughter o’ mine, I'd 
take a strap to ’er!” 

At the name of Beth the sullen shadow deepened on 
Luke Woad's hang-dog, handsumt face, a shadow of 
gticf as well as of a discontented, dangerously 
discontented nature. 

“Well, gool night to ye!” he growled out 
suddenly, and with hulking shoulders slouchcd a 
heaving kind of way through the human circle. 

Eyes followed him. 

‘Not my money!” said one of the men grimly. 
“Where's ’e been these last weeks 2?” 

“O’er at Bowdham, workin’—so ’e says. No 
mester nor overlooker ‘ull gi’ ‘im work in Millborough. 
And Collett—if the law ‘ud let ‘im—would shoot Luke 
Woad at sight!” 

* Collett!” snarled another. ‘ ‘E’d shoot tho lot 
o” us down, if ’e’d ‘is way. Not that I ’old wi’ Luke 
-Woad. ‘There comes a time to strike, but there can 
be too much stirrin’ up o” strife—and it’s the women 
and childcr suffers, and some o’-the mestcrs aren’t 
so bad as Luke Woad paints em!” 

Luke Woad inehed along sullenly, and aimlessly, 
the cobbles clattering under his clogs—the Luke Woad, 
whom Marcus Drake had read a severe lesson in Mill- 
borough, one Saturday night ; who had pestered Beth 
Willow, and had sworn once in his cups—much the 
same oath ag the murdered Stevens had sworn to 
Fairy—that if he didn’t marry Beth, nobody else should. 

For a time, before he was dismissed, not for his 
views, but a flagrant breach of discipline, he had 
worked for the Windmill Spinning and Weaving 
Company, and then it was that he first set eyes on 
Beth Willow and had conceived a kind of brutal, 
hooligan love for her—if the word “love” be per- 
missible in connection with such a man. Sinco when 
he had made her life wretched at intervals. Sober, he 
made bullying love to her; drunk, he had told her, 
with blasphemy, that he would do for hor if she 
marricd ‘anyone but himself. A woman, be her 
courage never 80 great, is very powerless against a 
brute of this type. Only once had he looked like 
molesting Beth physically, and then, by a lucky 
coincidence, Drake happened to come along. 

After his thrashing, Woad had made one of his 
periodical disappearances from Millborough, to Beth’s 
infinite relief; but’ he was back again now, with 


Luke Wead’s mouth watered at sight 
of the £1,000 reward, 


Uurk postcards 
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money in his pockets, and sullen, revengeful, cruel 
men ha nursed in his heart. 

But the devil is entitled to his duc, and so is Luh» 
Woad. His sullen grief at news of Beth's accidem 
was sincere. And he, like several others, had reviled 
scatter-braincd, tragic Fairy. 

Stanley Jack, furious under his vencer, yet amus.| 
in a way, and still fascinated, had cursed on hearin 
of her arrest. Beatrix Delorme could have flayed hy; 
alive. Mrs. Lustleigh was thinking of changing |, ; 
address. Sic Harold Hilmon—to use a vulvarisin 
was in a bluc funk. Roy Marchant praved to heave, 
that nothing would come out about bis drive with In + 
in the taxicab—but heaven only knew what wou! 
come out when she came up before the Millboruu_'; 
magistrates ! ; 

Luke Woad swerved into a public-house, and call | 
for acano’ alc. A second loosened his tongue, and |. 
told the men and women in the crowded bar that th: , 
were fools and slaves. 

* We're the real mesters !”’ he cried hushily. brinuis 
down his heavy fist on the counter with a blow th. 
made glasses and tankards dance. ‘Not das! 
Millborough and his likes! Who pays for ‘is sc 
*is sparrowgrass and ‘is green peas out o' IN 
motor-cars, 'is wife’s jools ? ho? You and me. 
you and me—the working classes! But for how nevi 
longer, I ask? Shall 1 tell yo’? So ons as yous: 
blind fools and cowardly slaves. Stand together, ani 
there'd not be a machine running in Miliborosa' 
And starve, did ye say there, you monkcy-fa | 
coward ?, With Laker shops and butchers stains 
their winders in your faces?) Pluck—a littl: plu. 
all that’s wanted. And when the soklicrs cor. 
miserable redcoats hired by capital—up Wi’ the cobul-, 
lads! What are bottles for - 

“ Drinkin’ out of !”’ interrupted someone div ty 

Luke Woad turned on the man with an oath ; fir a 
barman had already slipped out. The swiny-dow 
were pushed open ; two stalwart constables looks 1 in. 

“Come along out, Woad!” said one of thew, 
surreptitiously making sure of his truncheon, carried in 
his trouser-pocket. 

For a moment Woad eyed him; then shrugied 1: 
shoulders, and slouched out. 

“You wait!” he snarled, turning on the policcmen. 
“* My day's coming—-the working-man’s diy‘ eominy. ’ 

“Maybe!” said one of the policemen = Lane i-hin 
wit is dry. “ But that won't be your dey, Woad! 
Move on wi’ ye!” = 

He swung out sullenly into the night. Laten -< 
was #beginning to thin the streets ot Millboroust. 
Presently he paused outside one of Millborouel . 
several police-stations. 

The blue light of the station lamp fell upon a heard 
beside the entrance, lit up the big-lettered words: 


£1,000 REWARD 


‘or the recovery of Lady Millboreuzh’s jewel. 
Millborough was already well-posted with ther. 
And similar bills had been sent to London, and to ait 
big provincial policc-centres for distributicn. 

aks Woad’s mouth watered at sight of the tisurs. 

““Who paid for ‘em?” he muttered. 7 We tee 
working-classes—for a white-throated, cold-blood: i 
aristocrat to wear !”” ; 

He was in a restless mood, and went on ainile-<\. 
pausing again presently before a big hoardiny pli 
with advertisements and posters. One of thes: poster: 
represented a scene from a melodrama being pli: | 
at one of the two theatres that Millborow:h boast. 
the Grand | e‘ng reckoned the more inferioy of the ts. 

Below the s:nsational poster was pastcd a thin tr: 
advertising future attractions at the Grand. 

Next week—NSo-and-So’s Company. 

Below that : 

“WEEK after NEXT. Don’t Forget the Da 
SPECIAL AND COSTLY ENGAGEMENT. tor te: 
Week Only, of STANLEY JACK’S Al. STAC 
LONDON COMPANY in the latest London Succ 
ALL THAT GLITTERS! Sheets 

“MR. STANLEY JACK as ‘BREEZY NED. 

Luke Woad was not interested in theatrival=. thou 
the poster at which he stared attracted him. 1! 
represented a Strike Scene, and the play itself hel 
filled the Grand to overflowing. ; ; 

Then, suddenly becoming conscious of a quict lit 
man, with a rathér discoloured nose, who hail stepn'! 
up silently and was studying the bill below tie pol. 

oad stared, gave a little start, scowled, and fui | 
on his way again. 

It was the London detective who had been satel 
beside the Chief Constable at the inqucst. ort 

“How very interesting!” thought Mr. Pick'-. 
“Mr. Stanley Jack as ‘Breezy Ned’! Is Mi* 
Dlorme in the Company, I wonder. Yes, ye: 
Mr. Stanley Jack explained to the police that he was i 
Millborough booking dates when he interviewe.! Furs 
Willow on th> subject of her becoming a pupil at the 
Siddons Academy. To be sure.” F 

He had also observed Luke Woad from the corner © 
one sorrowful eye. hs 

“Not the sort cf gentleman an unprotected feme 
would care to mec¢ in a lane after dark!” ho though. 

He pulled out his watch, realised the time 70 
walked away briskly, He overtook Woad and went o+ 


“Wish.” (See page 508.) 
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Central police-station was a part of Millborough’s 
town-hall that also included the police. 


"Hers. also, the reward bill was posted, and Woad 
udving it again with watering mouth when a 
heeled cab rolled past, round a corner, to 
Leavy double gates of prizon-like structure gave 
qos to the station-yard. 

‘ihe cab was apparently expected. The gates were 
fans back and closed clangingly after the cab had 
rolled in, Almost simultancously, like a pieco of 
military human clock-work, Major Collett appeared 
ia an arched doorway. Mr, Pickles, behind him, 
yas hardly distinguishable, 

4 man in plain clothes was out of the cab first. 
Hye turned and assisted a most pathetic, broken- 
inhing gitlish figure to alight. A siqut woman 
{dlosed the girl. 

The girl was Fairy. So she came hack to Mill- 
nich, the little butterfly who had fluttered away 

«ew itedly and gaily and thoughtlessly, lured by the 

glittering light of stage-fame. . 

Fairy looked more dead than alive. She was still 
neavine Rosie Gay’s clothes, but somehow now they 
eemed to fit her badly and cling limply to her slender 
five. Gone was the airy, lissom, naturally 
teaitching grace. Yet she had been treated with every 
con sideration 
during the 
jeuncv. No one 
at King’s Cross 
had realised that 
the pale. pretty, 
wiefstricken girl, 
hetween a stal- 
wet oman in 
antinary clothes 
sul a motherly. - 
lohing Woman, . 
vas under arrest. 
Ste lad not been 
rspected that 
tivit at Mill- 
ioroush, and only 
a few people had 
hid time — to 
recognise hee 
b fore she entered 
acab and was 
diiven away, 

And before 
lasing the London police-station. sho had received 
messages from Mrs, Paul. Only a_ brief 
ivrview—through the trap in a cell-door, the 
station-inspector who had given the necessary per- 
iis-ion standing beside Mrs, Paul. 

“Be brave, little girl !’’ she had whispered in that 
wern, ut wonderful, motherly voicc of hers. ‘* Don't 
bo atrarl to speak the truth. Beth will be well enough 
to travel to Millborough to-morrow ! ” 

“ Teth—God bless her!” Poor Vairy had choked. 
“You fort too, Mrs. Paul, please. You can prove 
samuch i”? 

A nature is not changed in a day. 
asserted itself. 

“Tm going to Millborough, too,’ Mrs. Paul had 
Answe red, 

And God alone knew what that answer cost her. 

* * * s 


WI of 
Fairy Willovw stood alone in the 
dock ! 


Meth’s 


Selfishness had 


The police-court was crowded, and as Fairy stood 
alse in the dock, she looked like the ghost of her once 
petty, radiant self. The wo:ren’s eves raked her 
ciel. Guilty or not guilty, she was a wicked, 
‘ins tupulous little piece of brazen baggage. Men 
“ere nore pitying. 

_ And where were Beth—and Mrs. Paul 2 Where were 
Mev? Only women and men glaring at her, and 
“me sneering at her—women who had known her 
son she was just a mill-hand. And there Mr. 
r jcc and Mrs, Jordan and servants from the Hall, 
el there Mr. Drake ! 

Why did not the floor open and swallo:y her up 2 

{cn one of the magistrates said something. 

| ip policeman gaoler touched Fairy on the arm, 

R-manded till to-morrow,” he whispered, and the 
“te-faced, bewildered girl was gone from the dock. 

‘hen murmurs of bitter disappointincnt from the 
*oncn and a crowding from the building. 


od * 
Sh tthouse Row, that late” afternoon, was well- 
bee deserted save for very old folk and very tiny oncs, 
the breadwinners were away at factory and shed, 
“na four-wheeled cab awakened unaccustomed 
" Nds as it rattled over the stones. 
¥ ‘8 were shortening, afid dusk was falling swiftly. 
Men and women, nearly all very old, caine to the 
ts and windows; children ceascd their games on 
ins “ment and street, as the cab drew up at the little 
Ban locked up since Beth Willow went up to London 
(test of Fairy, 
lis Beth Willow back |" exclaimed an old woman 


1 
C 


i uztly, , ‘Poor lass—an’ I'd ‘eard she'd not be 
al de th’ ’ospital for weeks. It’s wunnerful what luv 


Beth Willow was back; and after twenty-three 
Sears“ Mary Ryder” had returned to Millborough 


“ec 


Can you tell ime 
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Mrs. Paul was dressed very plainly and quietly 
as she sat beside Beth, and she wore a veil, but nct 
so thick as to attract attention or awake suspicion. 
Gone were all but a few threads of the sunshine hair 
George Marchant had lover —just a few here and there 
among the grey. Yet her figure was foung. still, 
though thin, and sorrow, not the burden of years, 
had worn and lined her face, ; 

“Tis Beth, sure t? 

"ho watchers saw Beth. white, big-eyed. and 
walking slowly, leave the cab alone, and pass to the 
door, key in hand. 

She carried an evening paper, and knew that Fairy 
was remanded, She passed into the little sitting-room. 
She was only visiting the poor little home on lier way 
to the hospital-sanatorium where Pat Willow lay, 
and Millborough (aol, where Fairy was, 

Mrs. Paul leant back in the shadow of the cab. 

* Merciful Heaven!” she whispered. 

It seemed only yesterday now ! 

Beth went up slowly to her little bedroom, unlocked 
a drawer, and found a purse. But little of her slender 
store remained, 

The days were growing short, dusk seemed to have 
deepened as she went down the narrow stairs. 

And as she did so, two men, coming from opposite 
directions, turned into Shorthouse Row. 

One was Marcus Drake—the other, Luke Woad. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


: TURTLE TALK. 


It takes Eight Pounds of Flesh to make a Quart of 
Soup for the Lord Mayor's Banquet. 


Masy turtles are employed for making soup, 
but that which is so well-known in connection 
with the Lord Mayors banquet is made from the 
green turtle which finds its home ia the coral reefs 
lying to the north of Jamaica, though it is found in 
other parts of the West Indies. 


The creature is caught by the employment of 
extremely strong nets, which are interlacal between 
the rocks. Once caught, the turtle is taken to 
Kingston, where it is kept in special sea water 
pens on the seashore. 


When in the pens the turtle is provided with a 
peculiar kind of sea grass, which it likes very 
much. Curiously enough, when it is taken away 
from the West Indies it refuses to cat this grass ; 
indeed, it will die of starvation sooner than touch 
the grass, however carefully preserved. 

Not only is one especial kind of turtle alo: e 
used for aldermanic banquets, but even the age 
is considered. These creatures live to prodigious 
ages. but thoze used for soup-making purposes 
are usually only about twelve to fifteen years old, 
and they do not weigh above 150 pounds. 

Most people would be astonished at the size of 
the turtle trade. Every fortnight at least a 
hundred turtles are taken to London on board the 
Royal Mail steamers. ‘This number never reach 
our great port alive, as the turtle is a poor voyager. 
About half die on their way. 


Every convenience is provided to keep the 
“fish” alive. Thus they are sprayed with sea 
water at regular intervals during the voyage, 
while special railway vans, carefully warmed, 
are provided to take them from Southampton to 
London. 


In the trade, turtles are always referred to os 
© fish,” though they are nothing of the kind from 
a natural history point of view. 


Tn Jamaica the flesh has a retail value of some- 
where about sixpence a pound, but, owing to the 
expenses of transit and the heavy death rate, the 
average price in England is about two shillings a 
pound. It takes eight pounds of flesh in order to 
make a single quart of soup. 


ss 

Turtles do not lay their eggs on the shore, Lut 
travel inland, and crawl along until they find a 
suitable spot in the warm sand. There they 
burrow and make their nest. 


In the case of the green turtle the mother will lay 
somewhere about sixty eggs before carefully filling 
up the hole. and sprawling back to theriver. Once 
the eggs are laid, tho mother bot hers no more 
about the business ; she has left the eges where the 
warm sun will attend to the hatching for her. 


Why did the sawsage roll 2”? 


One Gvod answer is: 


SIGNALS OF HAIR DISTRESS! 


Warnings of Approaching Baldness and 
Greyness Every Reader Must Heed. 


SEVEN DAYS' FREE Hele WHICH 

RESTORE YOUR HAIR 10 NEALTH ‘AND 

BEAUTY IF YOU ACCEPT THIS GENEROUS 
GIFT TO-DAY. 

In a City office a man sits whose hair is greying 
and growing thin. 

He is still young in years, but he looks elderly 
because of the greyness of his hair and the bald 
patches on his scalp. 

Bezause he “looks old'’ be iz passed over for 
promotion by younger-lcoking men. They look 
younger because their hair has retained its original 
colour and grows luxuriantly without a trace of 
baldness. 

A day comes when his employer particularly 
notices his “old” appearance. * We want a 
younger man here,” he says to himself. And 
presently there is another man unemployed 
because he has not heeded his hair's “signals 
of distress.” 

When your hair becomes weak it puts out 
signals of distress. 

These signals mean thut it wants strengthening 
nourishment ap‘ reenlar daily exercise. 


towaros” 


Will help your Haw A 
to Pertest Meaith « Beauty 
WRITE FOR IT a 
TO-DAY ¢ 

Ps 1 GUR hair showing signais of distressy Jf 30, you shew Id 


at onve take advantage of Mr. Pwards’ magnificent offer ard send 

to-duy for the Free Tr ple Gift Cutft represented above Jt 

Contains sufficient materials for @ full seven days’ course of 
“ Harlene Hair Drill.” 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS “HARLENZ HAIR 

DRILL” HELP TO-DAY ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Send the following coupon to-day to Mr. 

Edwards with Jd. in stamps to pay the return 
stage. 

Within forty-eight hours you will receive as a 
Free Gift the following splendid Toilet Outfit:— 
ALL THIS IS FREE TO YOU IF YOU WRITE 

FOR IT TO-DAY. 

A Bottle of Harlene for the Hair, th: won- 
derful preparation which combines the qualities of 
a tonic, a dressing, and a hair food. It is delight- 
ful to use. It possesses an exquisite and delicate 
perfume. It is free from greasiness, and it makes 
your hair silken, lustrous, luxuriant, and beautifal. 

A Packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder for 
the Scalp, which cleanses your scalp from scurf, 
removes irritation, keeps it cool, pleasant and 
comfortable, and stimulates the buair-roots to 
rapid growing action, 

A copy of the famous “Harlene Hair 
Drill” Manual, containing Mr. Edwards’ secret 
rules for banishing baldness and greyness, and 
growing luxuriant glossy bair within a few days. 

For Is. only you can obtain a large hettle of 
Harlene for the Hair from any stoves or chemists 
(or post free from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
95-95 High Holborn, London, W.C ). 

Still larger bottles of Harlene for the Hair cost 
only 2s. 6d. or (family size) 4s. 6. 

Cremex Shampoos are obtainable in the same 
way for only 2d. each, or box of seven for Is. 


APPLICATION FORM FOR FREE GIFT OF 
A “HARLENE HAIR:DRILL" OUTFIT. 


To the EDWARDS’ MARLENE Co, 25-96 Ugh Holborn, 
Lon ton, W.C. 

Dear Sirs,—Please send meafrce “' Hariene aie Drill” Totet Quifit 
tenike and keep my hair beaut ful and healthy. (under tai thie 
Gut ts absolutely free and u.velves me in no obligation to con:inie 
Hair-Deill ater using it, unless the good it does to iny baty mases me 
wish to do+o, 

NAMB nee cece 


ADDRESS 


t.@ wbuve OulGt toa, part 


Enclose 2d. in -ta 


at tre werid. 
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His back was ! 


I netreve his age was eighty. 
slightly bent, and his hair—what there was left-— | 
was rather more white than grey. Jn his early | 
days he hid done seven years in the Army, “with | 
the colours,” as he put it, and the experience had 
left him with a slight military air which increased 
the dignity which is always attached to old age. 

We called him Chris—-* old Chris ”—from which | 
you will gather that his real name was Christopher. 

ut he never got it in the village, and he told me 
one night that nobody had ever given it to him 
except the clergyman who married him and the 
recruiting sergeant who gave him the Queen's 
shilling. 

I can hear him now and see him—a tall, gaunt, 
shadowy form in a greasy cap and a coat as old 
almost as himself. He hurries from door to door, 
iving each a terrific series of knocks, after which 
he calls out the time and steps back a few paces 
to look for the face of the worker at the bedroom 
window. 

Now and then he flings out a good-humoured 
curse when kept waiting rather longer than usual, 
and calls something about what would happen in 
the Army if a man slept as heavily as the one in the 
particular cottage. Then along comes the village 
policeman. 


i 


is Mother — “Her” Fhemy 


JEALovsY can never be anything but unpleasant, 
and surely the most hateful kind of jealousy is the 
hostility 60 many mothers show towards the girl 
their sons have chosen. That hostility is a dark 
cloud over the early stages of hundreds of engage- 
ments that would otherwise have been happy 
affairs for all concerned. 

Sometimes, more’s the pity, it endures longer 
than the early stages, and inay have grave results. 

That ‘“ mother-jealousy,” when she sees the son 
on whom her motherthought has been centred, 
whom she has lovingly looked after for long years, 
preparing to leave home, is a natural enough feeling. 

lt is hard for the mother to face the fact that 
the first, place in his thoughts can be hers no longer, 
but sho has no right to take an instantaneous 
dislike to the girl of his choice. She looks upon 
her son's sweetheart as an enemy, and no matter 
how sweet-natured the latter may be, she has an 
uncomfortable time. 

Tho first and most common delusion that 
possesses the mother is that no woman can_be 
really good enough for her son. From that plat- 
form—which has no true foundations—she builds 
up other dislikes for the unfortunate engaged girl. | 

Of course, everyone knows cases where an im- | 
piessionable young man may be making a wholly | 


Vlad for a Wlinute 


Ar a recent inquest on a London solicitor who 
shot himself in his oflice a well-known doctor 
stated that a person might have an attack of 
insanity lasting only fora few moments. He added 
that there were cases of patients who were insane 
once a month and others who were insane during 
a certain time each day. 

Then the coroner pointed out that temporary 
insanity was not accepted by the English law. 
The popular idea was that if a person committed | 
suicide he must be insane, but that did not follow 
in the law. 

Jt is a curious state of affairs. Medical men tell 
us that a good many of us are liable to moments 
of insanity, yet if we were to commit a crime during 
one of these attacks the law does not Lind itself ; 
to accept. the plea that we were not responsible for | 
the action at the time it was committed. 

When, for some reason or other, the law coes 
accept the plea, the prisoners are sent to Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. ‘There are men | 
and women there as sane apparently as the sanest | 
of us, yet they have all killed somebody. They are 
all murderers or murderesses, but in not a single 
case did they remember having committed the deed. | 

They inay never be insane again; on the other ! 


“Because it saw the apple turn-over.”” I want better than that, though. 


Knocker-Up 


\chelis between the door and 
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“ You'll wake the whole county,” he says. 

“ Well, isn't it time ? 
Army, 1 remember, just before we started the 
battle of ——” ; : 

And the policeman breaks in with a laugh which 
cuts the old man’s speech short and leaves him 
indignant at the officer's lack of interest. 

As time went on and Chris grew older and a 
little more feeble, he became bit by bit the butt of 


'the lads who lived near. They used to open his 


door on pretence of asking the time, and while one 
held the handle another would push several mussel 
the framework so 
that there was a resounding crunch as they closed 
it. 

One night, when I called to see him, he burst 
into tears. Ho was getting old, he said. He knew 
it. 
times lately he had overslcpt. 
had “ sacked” him and bought alarm-clocks, and 
he was afraid that others would follow. 

He wondered what would happen. The work- 
house perhaps; and he had fought for his country. 
He would fight for it again, too, if called upon. 

One morning, a few weeks later, old Chris over- 
slept again. Several of the workers wero late at 
the mill, and there was a big row in which the old 


He told me in tones full of grief that several | 
Six of his customers | 


| 


He is One of Lancashire’s Landmarks, 
By JAMES SHERLIKER, 


man figured as a supplicant before the manacer. 1) 


Why, when I was in the; whom he swore that it should never occur avi, 


After that he retired to rest two hours ear. 
thereby denying himself the glass of ale which \.:; 
always provided for him free by the landlord of ti 
village inn. 

And for a time things worked smoothly. 

Then a calamity occurred. One day Old (13 
did not turn up at all. As a result over a indi: 
workers woke up to hear the mill engines runs): 
at full speed. It was half-past six. hey lea: | 
out of bed, dragged on their clothes, and raced 1, 
the factory like madmen. Every man took a 
solemn oath that the incident would be the lu-t 
of its kind. Old Chris would never knock then 
up again. 

He never did. He had passed away in his s!eon, 
They found the fire laid ready for the momins ari 
the little kettle filled for his early cup of tea. ast 
his clothes all laid out ready on the bed as the, 
had been for twenty years. : 

“°F meant to get up 
remerked, : 

“ An’ ’e dil get up,” said another. 

Which, as you may perceive, was his homely way 
of pointing out that the old knocker-up had passes 
to his reward. 


sa factory hand 


mistaken match—-where the girl to whom he 
becomes engaged cannot possibly be other than an 
undesirable wife for him. Only then is the mother 
justified in her hostility. But such a case as this 
is exceptional. Most often the girl is doing a 
favow by becoming engaged. . 

The idea that she is in some way inferior to the 
young fellow who has‘ardently wished the engage- 
ment is absurd—and she is every bit as good as he 
is. 

A woman herself, sho understands something of 
his mother’s feelings, and would not for the world 
hurt them any more than she could help. Indeed, 
she wishes sincerely that her ‘‘ second mother” 
will be a friend to her. Do they not both love the 
young man who has unwittingly caused the bother ? 
Do not both of them desire only his happiness, his 
best interests ? 

1t is a blow to the engage:l girl when the elder 
woman persists in rejecting her advances. ‘The 
pity of it, when the younger woman dearly wants 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to become a new and helpful daughter to his | 


mother. And it makes 
difficult all round. 
Vhe mother's hostile attitude is often so marked 


and so bitter. The daughter-to-be keeps steadily 


things strained and 


Why the Engaged Girl Sometimes has a Bad Time. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


a better understanding the one of the other. Avd 
“his mother” holds aloof and will not be diawa 
into any confidences at all. 

Sometimes his mother will talk of nothins ci-> 
but of how bright and clever her son is, with i! 
kinds of sly and spiteful allusions to her own iies 
that the woman who gets him as a hasbaad isis: 
luckiest woman ia the world. 

In a crowd of different ways she can contrive t 
hurt the feelings of the girl her son Joves She 
does not even trouble to fight fair, Init will mtu 
any disparaging discoveries to her sv. 

know a mother whose son became engayel to 
a girl who came of a family not so well oil as hs 
own. This mother took an almost savaye deliz! 
in ferreting out all particulars of the girls poo t 
(and sometimes undesirable) relations ia the town, 
and telling her son every detail. ‘That way she 
tried to shame the girl in her son's eves, but | 
son was & man who knew his own mid, and fi 
answer was simply to marry the girl «-eretly. 

All that the engaged girl can do in the-c i- 
pleasant circumstances is to be verv paiinn: anil 
stealfastly keep her self-control and her temper. 
She is strong in the love of the man wito has chos 
her, and that is the thing which matters mo>', 


on with her efforts to secure friendship at least, and | said and done. 


hand they may be insane to-morrow. They are 
subject. to a terrible disense which condemns them 
to a lifetime of misery. They cannot believe that 
they are guilty, and they never will believe it. 

In view of the fact that so many murderers have 
been found to have suffered from temporary 
insanity, one cannot help wondering if other 
murderers have been wrongfully hanged. Lunacy 
experts are gencrally of the opinion that murder 
is never committed by a man or a woman in his or 
her senses. 

Take the case of Marv Ansell. She was found 
guilty of poisoning her sister by sending her cake 
that contained phosphorus. The sister was a 
lunatic at the time, detained in an asylum, and 
lunacy was said to have been present in the family 
for generations. 

The jury who tried Marv believed so strongly 
that she was insane that they signed a petition 
praying for the sentence to be reduced to penal 
servitude for life. But their efforts were useless. 
Mary Ansell was hanged, although there seems 
little doubt that she was not at all responsible for 
pe actions when she sent her sister the poisoned 
cake. 


The Terrors of Temporary Insanity. 


A 


!she committed the deed which was to plure he 
neck in the hangman's noose. 

It was the same with the murderer Kinz. V's 
many years ago cut his wife’s throat in ihe ai 
; Kent-ruad. All that could be got out of hia whe 

he was visited in his cell was a maniaetl bv 
He, too, was hanged. Never before in his fife bv) 
'the man shown any signs of insanity. and he we 
described as being of a kind and gentle disposi!" 
But in the awful minute—the minute of madre 
which doctors say may come to most of | 

killed the woman he loved. . 

Many more cases could be quoted all showin 
| gravity of a jury's position when trying @ mune 
/ Woman for murder. And it would appear te 
| some modification is necessary in regard to the bes 
| which is prepared to ignore’the plea of © tempor 
insanity.” _ 

So long as doctors assure us that it 1 4" 
possible for a man to kill another, and not hiow 
what he is doing, there will be terrible ri-ks 
justice going wrong, of men and women Jeet 
sent to} the scaffold for crimes which they neve 
meant to commit, and would not Jase oo 
mitted had their reason not sucdculy 


} 
ye the 


aA 


a 


gee 


She was mad for a minute, and in that minute | astray. 
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The Pcnalty-Kick is not the Only Poser. 


Masy people will tell you that the goal-keeper’s 
ob is the easiest one on the field. As a matter 
of fact. his position is one of the most difficult of all. 

Upon him depends to a great extent the success 
or failure of his team. A bad goal-kecper makes e 
team play badly. They feel that they cannot rely 
upon him in an emergency. ae 

A good goal-keeper will go a long way to winning 
the match for his side by the very force of his 
example. It requires a far greater nerve to stand 
apparently idle in the goal than to rush about 
after the ball, Yet all the time the goal-keeper is 
standing 
there he has 
to be on 
the qui vive, 
alert for 
every possi- 
bility that 
may crop 


un. 

Of all the fA 
most. diffi. ff 
cult shots “4 
that a goal- 
keeper has one = 
tostop, por- A Nastyone! Régit in the corner of the net. 
hapsthe one The goal-keeper has literally to throw himsely 
that’ comes at a shot of this description, 
first is the 
penilty kick. The chances are all in favour cf 
a well-directed penalty-kick scoring, and it is 
not surprising that such a shot gives the goal-keeper 
one of his most anxious moments. 

After the penalty kick comes the difficult shot 
shown in the first illustration. The ball is travel- 
ling swiftly jast off the ground, and bangs into the 
corner of the net before the goal-keeper can get 
down to it. It requires a very smart man to stop 


Pas 


The Vall that comes betaren the enule fered by he 
upright aud the crossbur is always aikiword tu sure, 


this kind of shot, and his only chance is to hurl 
himself full on the ball. 

Ii he is lucky he just gets the tips of his fingers 
: it, but a second’s hesitation and he is too late 
0 save, 

The second illustration shows a shot by which, 
pethaps, more goals are scored than any other way. 


ol Tdgment wanted. beuts 
"pervenved goal-kee per. He thindes it os weeny over 
“bar and fails to put his hands up at Wes 
moment. 


high Jropprug shotor: 


ne soal-keeper can be justly blame.1 if he fails to 
opit. The ball fties straight for one of the corners 
etcen the upright and the cross-bar. It is when 
-: shot like this comes along that a tall geal-keeper 
“San immense pull over the shorter guardian 
tween the posts. A short man is forced to jumep 


For the best revlies I will give fire Deer; stijlo pers. Mork postearrds 


» ett Q 
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up, as in the illustration, and this weakens any 
goal-keeper's defence. 

The advantage of a tall goal-keeper over a short 
ono is asain shown in the next picture. Here the 
ball is literally dropping into the goal, just missing 
the cross-bar. A short man has very little chance 
ot stopping this kind of shot. Mven the ideal 
guardian must put his hands up just at the proper 
moment. ‘The shot requires a quick cye and the 
nicest of judgment to save neatly. 

Like the penalty-kick, a corner kick always gives 


Ifa goal-herper fails to intercept a corner Ieick, a good 

forward will head the ball at the corner of the net the goal. 

keeper has just leit, The latter cannot turn quickly 
encigh to save, 


a goal-keeper an anxious time. His view is ob- 
structed more or Jess.—and generally more—by the 
crowd of players round the goal mouth. 
The*goal-keeper, when a comer is kicked, always 
stands in the angle of the goal farthest away from 
the corner, ready to rush forwanl and catch the 
ball as it is coming. ‘The feurth picture shows how 
he is neatly tricked in his cndeavour to save the 
goal. As the ball comes he moves across the goal, 
but misses the ball. One cf the opposing forwards 


Tuck! 
stopping the shot that hits one of the uprights and comes 
back toa wading forward. 


quickly heads the ball into the engle the gool- 
keeper has just left. He has practically no chance 
to save, for he cannot turn quickly enough. 

The last shot is almost a trick shot, and one that 
the goal-keepcr is not often called upon to face. 
One of the forwards shoots, and the ball hits 
against one of the uprights. 
naturally rushed to that side of the goal in his 
aitempt to save. Tie ball, however, glances off 
the uprizht, and the toe of a convenient forward 
docs the rest, driving the ball into the opposite 
corner of the net. Inacase like this. the goal-keeper 
has no chance whatever. He is beaten by sheer 
luck. 


CHANGING PLACES. 
“Wier does this here ‘ New Woinan * talk mean, 


John 2?” 
“It means, Maria.’ replied the old 


farmer, 


“that women are a-takin’ the plaecs what men | 


occupied. Youll tnd the plough just where | left 
it; an’ when you sharpen the axe you cw put in a 
couple of hours chopping firewood, an’ PW have 
supper ready when you get home.” 


THE DAY CAME. 


His chest heaved convul-ively, and the veins 
stood out upon his forehead. Ino his anger he 
advanced toward the etier with outstretched fist. 
Bot by astrenuons effort he controlled himself. 

“No matter!’ he muttercd sevewly, “the 
day will come! ” 


Sure enoveh, at dawn the nest morning faint | 


stieaks of grey pencilled the East. Leter, at its 
acenstomed hour, the sin arose. 


'Yhus was the propley fultiled. 


The man betierea the sticks has no chance of 


The goal-keeper has | 


MERIT IN MUDDY WATER. 


Ancient Hindoo Belief in the Unique Virtues of 

the Dirty Ganges. 
_ THERE has, for ages, existed a strong belief 
in the mind of the Hindoo that a dip in the dirty 
waters of the Ganges will clear his skin of the 
deadly microbes of disease and plague, and thou- 
sands of natives pay health pilgrimages to tho 
famous river. 

This method of curing virulent skin diseases 
does not, however, appeal to the Englishman, who 
knows that there is no more comfortable and 
certain cure than Zam-buk for his eczema, ulcers, 
poisoned sores, wounds, etc. Zam-buk drives 
out of the skin the most deadly disease microbe, 
and soothes and heals inflamed sores in 1 way 
peculiar to this unique herbal balm. 

The remarkable efficiency of Zam-buk is abso- 
lutely unprecedented. There are two powerful 
reasons for this. In the first place, Zam-buk is 
an original specific compoundlell on entirely new 
lines, and in the second place, the marvellous 
healing and disease-destroying power displayed 
by this novel preperntion: is the result of the 
secret and peculiar way in which the pure herbal 
medicinal essences in Zam-buk are combined 
together. 

‘The composition of Zam-buk is an unprobed 
secret, and so is the process of its manufacture. 

The production of Zam-buk was not a sudden 
inspiration. It was the culmination of long and 
costly scientific investigation undertaken with the 
object of producing a healing preparation pos- 
sessing the rare efficicucy of the ancient balms 
of the Romans, but containing none of the draw- 
backs of ordinary ointments and salves. 

Early on it was realised that the ideal healer 
must not contain the slightest trace of the rancid 
animal fats or poisonous mineral drugs which 
make common ointments useless and often dan- 
gerous when applied to diseased or injured skin. 

The first step towards the discovery of Zam-buk 
was the identification of certain rare plants, 
whose saps and juices contained healing qualities 
of hitherto unsuspected power. 

The next processes were the extraction of these 
rich herbal essences and the invention of delicato 
scientific bppaxines and machinery that not only 
assured the perfect refinement and correct 
blending necessary to produce the maximum 
sootl:iny, healing, and disease-destroying power, 
but also make it possible to manufacture Zam- 
buk on a seale which would bring this wonderful 
benefaction within reach of all classes. 

Besides soothing pain and stopping irritation 
and intlaumation, Zam-buk possesses unique 
antiseptic qualities and a wonderful power to 
knit together the severed edges of skin tissue—in 
short, the power to heal ina marvellously natural 

' way, and to destroy and expel any germs of 
| disease harboured by wound or sore. ‘The dis- 
covery of Zam-buk marked the arrival of a new 
era in skin healing, and opened up hitherto 
undreamt of possibilities in the treatment and 
cure of skin injurics and disease. 

Doctors and nurses freely prescribe Zam-buk 
with success for such stubborn complaints as 
eczema, ringworm, ulcers, scalp disease, and 
festering sores; while this new preparation 
also solves the problem of always having handy 
an ever-ready and reli:ble dressing for inimediate 
| treatment of chapped hands, chilblains, sore care, 
| cuts, bruises, lacerations, burns, and scalds. 
|. Once tried, Zain buk is always kept handy, for 
it is not possible to even approach the perfect 
| purity, unfailing reliability, and universal utility 
| that distinguish Zam-buk. 

Mr. Hugh Hughes, a tine old veteran of 71, who 
lives at 1 Wharf Cottage, Bonwen, Corwen, 
N. Wales, says: "‘I'wenty-two years ago the 
whole of my back became inflamed, the skin 
burned and itched. and [ could hardly Lear my 
cloties to tonch the raw, inflamed parts. The 
ointments and treatments of several doctors 
failed to give me much ease. Butall was changed 
when I used Zam-buk, which stopped all. the 
itching, and in very quick time Zam-buk had rid 
me entirely of the eezema.” 

The proprietors, believe that a trial of this 
V unique balm will prove its merits as nothin else 
can, and offer a test sample box free. ‘l'o obtain 
| this simply send to the Zam-buk co Greck Street 
| Leeds, mention Pearron’s Weekly 16 11,11, and 
| enclo.e a penny stamp to ecver postage. 


“Sausise” (See pase dUS.) 
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f WMT CINEMA ACTORS EARN 


Ons Shining Light—a Lady—Makcs £2,0007 a 
Year. 


WINTER EVENING MENTAL IMPROVE- 

Frefure Fars MENT FOR THE AMBITIOUS, 
We pay 2s. 6d. for cach paragraph accepted for | T) DEVELOP THE CHIEF FACTOR OF SUCCESS IN LiFs, 
this feature. ; 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions INustsated Prospectus of Course Now Ready. 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


Tur man in the street can tell you what Harry 
Lauder or any of the other well-known stars of the 
amusement world get a weék. Very few have any 
ilea, however, of the salary of the ‘face on the 
screen.” 

Wet the people who act in the silent drama make 
a far better living at it on the average than those 
who shine behind the footlights. 

True the big salaries are not so big as those on 
the legitimate stage, but to compensate that a 
cinema actor or actress is in work all the year round, 
as a rule, a thing which the ordinary actor is most 
certainly not. 

Everyone knows the “ Biograph Girl.” In 
private life she is Miss Florence Lawrence, and she 
is now the leading lady on the Imp Films, and 
though thousands know her face, few know any- 
thing else about her. She is one of the most 
highly paid, as well as one of tho cleverest artistes 
on the cinema stage. Her services are valued at 
£2,000 a year, and, curiously enough, she was not 
a success on the legitimate stage ! 

£10 a Week for a Boy. 

Herbert Smith, one of the cleverest boy actors 
before the cinema, draws £10 a week as regularly 
as possible. Foolshead, in private life Andre Deed, 
is retained by the Itala Film Company at a yearly 
fee of some hundreds of pounds. He started at 
cightcen shillings a week in a subordinate post on 
a railway ! 

There is a big opening for people who can act 
in front of the camera. Vor one thing, there are 
more people wanted to play in living pictures than 
there are upon the stage, and, as mentioned above, 
the salaries, taken all round, are very much better. 
English companies are taking more and more films 
every month, and employing a greater number of 
artistes than ever. he French, the Italians, and 
the American -have jumped into the field first 
because they appreciated the fact that the cinema 
was not a craze, but that it had come to stay. 


; A great mind-training scheme for enabling 1} 
A JEWELLER'S TOOL. “want-to get-on” man a woman to “make irooil 
A xew “tool” for jewellers has been placed upon | jin lite has been organised by one of the fine-t Bea 
the market, and it will no doubt prove to be of immense | workers and originator of original ideas in t 
value to all dealers in peas stones. would. as ” 
It is impossible to exhibit gems to the best advantage ‘This scheme increasca mental capacity two 1. 
three times. It improves that mind facuity wl. 4 
is called “* Memory ” even more than this. 


READERS WHO ESPECIALLY BENETIr 
Such a scheme of mental training is of the wi. ¢ 


when holding them between the fingers, losing as they ee 
\ 


Go much of their brilliancy. in life. 

The new holder, as will be seen, works on the 
principle of the expanding watch-key, and by working 
the part A, the claws can be made to grip any size 
stone firmly and can then be handed round in absolute 
safety. 


It is especially useful to professions] and busine 

— to nuctioneers, uuctioneers’ clerks, s::livit: "8 
tors’ clerks, clcmists, and all protescionas a. 4 
and women, 

t> secretariee, clerks, and typists, 

to far.agers, cashiers, and book-keepe: s, 

tocommercial travellers, 

to people anxious to learn Foreign languages, 

to artisans and mechanics, 

to shopkeepers and shop assistants, 

to enginecrs, public spoakers, debaters, an’ 
journalists, and shorthand writers, 

to all studying for examinations, the Law, Seu. :, 

the Universities, the Army, the Scholastic yp. 

fession, &e. 


FOR WINDY WEATHER. 

Prore of the present day have an cye for comfort; 
and many of the latest inventions go towards satis- 
fying this desire. 

We have at present 
umbrellas for keep- 
ing off the rain, and 
umbrellas for pro- 
tection from the sun 
—quite tiie latest 
thing is a wind 
umbrella. It is used 
by ladies for protect- 
ing their faccs when 
riding in fast motors. 

When the wind i3 
not strong cnough to 
make the umbrella 
necessary, it can be 
fixed into the con- 
venient case shown 
in the sketch. 


PTEtrdl 


MONEY-BRINGING RECREATION 
Readers wishing to take advantage of this s\-' a 
of training will be glad to hear that they can stu + 
it in the evening in their own homes. ‘Ihevy ann ¢ 
tied to any particular time or hour. 
There is nothing “dry” or “ pedagogic ab wir it 
—nothing to recall schooldays and brain-aci s+ 


2 


poring over musty and unprofitable tomes. 
You get to look forward to the precious minis 5 
you spend over it in the winter evenings. Amiens 
befure you have finished it you are conse of 
greit mentaland memory improvement that ist... + 
place in you as the result. 
- For the convenience of those who wii :) 
adopt it, a full particularised account of tie oh is 


(eZ r) 


Some of the big foreign firms employ as many as —e—— system has been printed, and illustrated by avery 
five thousand people when producing a long film! fine artist. This descriptive booklet of partion + 4 
The American Biograph Company, well known as ENTERING A RACING SKIFF, will be sent frea and post-paid to every reuier why 


“the A.B.,” the Lubin, and the Kalem Companies 
have a permanent staff of 1,200 actors and actresses 
alone, this figure exclusive of scene-shifters and 
ordinary hands. These cinema favourites draw 
anything up to £50 a weck--£5 to £10 a week is 
nothing out of the way for an artist on the per- 
manent staff. 

Another great advantage of the cinema actor's 
life is that be is in work all the year round. It is 
not a case of having a ten-weeks’ tour, and then 
“resting” ten weeks! Many of the big film firms 
have companies touring about the world, acting 
heir stories in the actual spots where they are 
supposed to take place. 

Why Make-Up is Needed. 

It must be remembered that the art of the 
legitimate stage and the moving picture is entirely 
different. In a general way the training on the 
stage paves the way for acting before the camera. 
But it must be remembered that expression and 


THis picture shows an ingenious arrangement wriles for it, 
for entering a boat in safety from an uneven landing- | GREAT DISCOVERY ADAPTED TO THE 
place, such as a river bank. A is a wooden platform MIND 


yhich th tands, and from which he 
me “oe aaa oe One of tho secrets of the success of Mr. Pe’: 


system is the adaptation of the discovery at iis 
great German Physicist, Professor Nerst. 

This scientist discovered that the loo.) 9 
electric current flows through the filiment. 0: 41 
electric lamp the greater becomes the latin: - 
ductivity. ‘I'hat is, the longer tho cure : 
through this particular substance the moc y 
and more efficiently is it conducted. 

A similar law rules the mental proce: i 9 
longer the current of thought flows ina p..' 
organised manner (discovered by Mr. Peon. i> 
greater becomes the brain’s “conductii: °° 
thought. Regulated use of the brain ‘acc " 

If the oarsman had to go aboard from the bank he | this system of mental training) renders its (3) +s 
would have to take a pretty long step in order to | faculties more eilicient und more uscful. 
reach the boat and would probably capsize her. So siggapere 
' the platform is crected to level up matters and HIGH PAY FOR PELMAN STUDEN®’. 


gesture alons have got to explain the story of the | preveut the possibility of a wetting. As the book (sent you free on applicat: »: V3 
wordlesi play to the audience. It is not generally this scheme of Menti-Culture and Memory }) 5 
known that cinema actors and actresses have to has already enabled many men (and wom wn Ba 
“make-up” just as much as their rivals of the rise from poorly-paid situations to positicn- ' 
legitimate stage. Otherwise the actors’ faces TO MEASURE DRILLS, authority hich carry “big money” as th! ' 
would appear pale and ghastly. and would not Tur drills which are used in workshops get worn | for the more important services rendercl. 

show up prominently in the pictures, through constant use Writing for the book does not inv! © 


One great advantage which the cinema actor | until the sizes which 
has over others is that he can watch his own acting | are marked upon them 
afterwards on the screen, and thereby see all his | become invisible. 
own faults and correct them. This naturally necessi- 

Tens of thousands of people are engaged all the tates tho troubic of 
year round acting for various film companies. The ee. them each 
men and women who have a taste for the drama time they are required 


. .. | for use. 
might do worse than become an actor or actress in To ‘ i ; 
Pray, a prevent this 
silent draina. 


obligation to adopt the course, unless yutl + 
vinced that it will do you good. 


USE COUPON (OR SEND POSTCARD. 
TS 


To the SECRETARY, 
PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY. ; 
62 Wenham House, Bloomsbury St., London, W\. 
Please send Mr. Pelman’s Free Book, “Memory Tis * 


unnecessary  incon- 


samen, SECO date NAM ca ccssieecacounummnemameron 
R shops kecp a _ metal 
measuring plate, with 
14 enn of mans sieets 
together with their 
MATCHES measurements, engraved Readers living abroad can apply for full parti: +? 
ONLY on the metal beside the following Pelman Schools: cp tte A 
THIS WEEK. them, as shown in this MELBOURNE : 47 Queen Street. BOM!) 
‘ picture. : Churchgate Street. DURBAN? PP... 1 
See page 489, This device saves time and guarantecs accuracy. MUNICH «1 3 Amalienstr. 


Realers delight in making short verses. Here is a chance for anvateur poets. =z 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov: 30, 100 


_ oe ee STOP FINIWG. 


What Our iat One Redes Thi Think. 
By the EDITOR. 


HcxpREDS of letters are reaching me daily 
enouraging us in our campaign ‘against the 
iniquitous system exposed i in our scrics of articles, 
“The Curse of Factory Fines.” Many readers are 
astonished at the revelations, and express their 
amazement that such an evil as fining should be 
tolerated by the victims. 

Writes one correspondent : 

However such a state of things can exist in 
Envland is a mystery to all reasonable people, 
and there iy no ‘doubt that a petition to banish 
euch inhumanity would be speedily supported. 


From a Bristol reader comes the following : 


I am pleased to see you arc considering the 
advisability of taking steps to present a petition 
1» Parliament praying for the abolition of factory 
fines. It is really distressing to read how these 
poor people are robbed. Of course you will hear 
= old, old story from the employers, ‘ We are 

ompelled to fine workpcople to make them keep 
soit time and to prevent carelessness.” 


There is a note of bitter experience clearly 
rounded in the letter—in the “old old story” of the 
employer. But deeper still is the note which is 
struck in the following. It is is from Excter, and is 
signed “ A Shop-Assistant ” 


J am glad to find that your valuable paper has 
come forward on the question of tines. I myself, 
a poor shop assistant, feel deeply on the matter. 
The firm, who I may state are supposed to he 
Christians, induce poor girls to become assistants 
hy offering premiums. When one is late the fines 
sic so heavy that this abolishes the whole of the 
premiums. The fine for being three minutes’ 
lute is threepence. One day's wage is tenpence 
halfpenny, therefore the whole of one’s * screw” 
could go in ten minutes. 


An official in a large 
Wiles : 


ship-building yard 


Everyone with a sense of justice will agree that 
Pearson's Weekly is doing a good work in trying 
to abolish the iniquitous fining system, and I 
believe all your readers wish, you God-specd in 
your efforts. 


The hateful practice—which obtains in some 
factories—of compelling work- people to join clubs 
tun hy managers and foremen is alluded to by a 
London reader, who says : 


With reference to the statement that workers 
are compelled to join clubs, [ am prepared to 
supplement this with information os to how shop- 
assistants are deprived of their preminms and 
commission in order to pay bouus and com- 
missicn to helders of these clubs. IT will obtain 
be sputable evidence re fines signed vr on 
wath, 


We are in communication with the writer on the 
tubict. From a Scottish reader comes this 
cheerinys message : 


I do hope and trust these articles appearing 
in your widely-circulated and mnuch-read paper 
may be the means of awakening the powers - 
he ‘andl put a wrong right. For as it stands, 
isa disgrace i in this twentieth century that suc h 
eppression should be tolerated. Wishing you 
tery success in your humane undertaking for 
better conditions for the factory lasses. 


These are some samples of the hundreds of letters 
teceived. I shall welcome any views you may 
have on the subject. 

. have also received several letters from well- 
nown penmaking firms in Birmingham protesting 
aainst the statements given under the heading 

* Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers.” 

‘ These articles naturally did not apply to every 
ing gle firm in the industries where fining is known to 
A tis and we have no wish to reflect on 
en hae who treat their workers fairly. Our 
ag are diréeted against employers who are 
nS untold misery by their wage-nibbling, 
ae others can afford to iynore the cam- 
en tevelations made at the Truck Committee's 
thee, showed all too clearly the terrible state of 
tho 8 existing in many of our factories and work- 
Ps, and it is theso same factories and work- 


“ea with which the writer of the earticles is 
ny, 


LTwunt a four line verse on Tripoli. 


___PEARSON’S _ 


THE PARROT ATTENDS A SALE, 


£10 for His Wittiest Remarks. 


Evrr to the fore when tere is anything to sce or 
be seen, the Varrot has attended a bargain sule at a 
@raper’s, and we invite you to tell us ina fifth line to the 
unfinished verse below what he said when he saw poor old 
Binks ejected, a thing of shreds and patehes. 

This last ‘line that you add need not rhyme nor 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but it 
may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, 
ard shonld have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

‘To the sonder of the attempt con-idered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in co :solution gifts 
will also be distributed, 

The verse which 
follows: 


At a bargess » 


WEEKLY. 


[etscans} 
ay 


is as 


Wwe 


wish ya to complete 


rucueuo West, 


Poor B 1 to ‘find his deur e fey 
When at ‘ast her Laidin varus, 
Die Pavre! ¢ hing Ge steyes 
. . . . . . e . . . 


An esainple hist line, whieh mrist not be used, might 


read as tullows: * Pootlall esult dnt? 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write vie Par co's cCommen* on a poverard, aud aliress (¢ to the 
a . ee W.C. [f you like, you 


Attempts 


we of £5 will ba 
lattion, ten 
iurs whose 


the sen 
Inth 


euch will Le awarded tut? 


efurta con: Len at in merit 
he published dev fsiun is fy al,and compe: 
rotandig only, 


RESULT OF “LAMP” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in ie sconteeh 
was awarded to J. H. Ross, 18 Watergete, High 
Strect, Perth, for the flowing : 

The new local M.P. of Mud F nd, 
In the drawing-room practis dhis specch, 
When a wave of his hand smashed the lamp, 
And the Parrot eried, well out of reach: 
“ Another ‘ Burjess’ wt a powerful ‘ st-oke’” 


Ten Consol. tion Girts oF 
the following: 

M. J. Brennen, Ivy Heuze, Cratloe, Clare, Ireland; 
R. Chilton, 29 C romwell Kd., Grimsby; J. W. Connor. 
Nelson St., Dalton-in-Furness; G. Cork, Bignall End 
Newcastle, Stafis; . Farrar, Bitterne, Scuthampton; 
W. Fishwick, 29 Upper peer St... Liverpool; Mrs. 
Owen, 14 Glas ford St., Tooting; J. sligo, 34 Forth St., 
Grangemouth; J. Stacev, 3 aes Grove, Dulwich; 


y center on this 


rah 


uniier 


“10s. eich have been awarded to 


ALT. Whyte, 61 Hazelwecd ave., Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
THE NEW COCOA. 
Tun introduction cf Mr. Sandow’s Hex Mth and 


Strengih Cocoa is en event cf far more than ordinary 
| jraportenee to the bi iti<h Lreakiast tabl. fer the 
cocna Us much move than simply “another new 
cocoa.” It marks aan inereaie in the accepted 
standards of natritions value, digestibility, and food 
economy which will Le welcomed by all who realise 
the ever-increasing, necessity of ‘“iceding ? for 
meatal ant physics ol health, 

By virtae of bis hiclone experience as a Physical 
Calturi-t and Health Adviser in) which e: apacity 
he has helped thousends of debilitated and ailing 
men and women to enjoy the benetits of “lee th 
witheut medicines” Ma, Sandew possesses A unique 
knowledge of the intluence of foods upon health. 
Moreover. his own transition from weakly youth 
to robust and fally-cevcloped manhood atlorded 
him with an oppoitunity tor testing food-values 
upon hirnsell. 

And, as he tells the world, cocoa was one of the 
articles of dict whieh lielped him. Naturally then, 
when he determined to devote liimself to the 
national work of Food Betterment, he chose for his 
subject the product which had proved its valu: 
to him. 

He was confronted by certain drawbacks from 
which no cocoa was free. ar.. excess of insoluble 
fats, presence ot innutritious waste, and dilliculties 
of divestion. 

Accordingly he resolved to subject pure cocoa 
to perfected processes ot manutacture, prominent 
pone which is a system of tine grinding and 
“ wind-sifting,” which reduces the particles of the 
cocoa to a degree of fineness hitherto considered 
impossible. This has important results in making 
his Health and Strength Cocoa completely soluble 
and in bringin out the qualities of flavour and 
aroma to a magnificent degree of perfection. 


—————— ee —— 


Vo more than four 
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DARN 
MORE 


Holeproof Hose. 


STOCKINGS 
AND sOCKS 
THAT DON’T 
WANT MENDING 


Wear our Hose as lird as 
yon like, aud if a ole de- 
ea within two mcnths we 


REPLACE THEM 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


You can imagine that we shonll not 
Wake ene an offer unless we were con- 
vincel of the extraordivary good wearing 
a nalities of our socks and stockings, therefore all you 
vu who are heartily stck and tired of darning, 
Now IS YOUR RE! EASE. No more back aching, 
eve-strining, ftemper-tryg, unnecessary darning. 
You can put it away und turn to wore pleasurable aud 
congenial ce supations. 

With every pair you buy you get a guarantce ticket 
which distinctly ‘states that if tho smaileat hole 
appears within two inonths the hose will be reylaced 
ab-o'utely free. 

S> you can see the enormons aaving of expense tliat 
ia cained by prrehasing our Holeproof Hosiery. 

These Holeproof Socks and Stockings are otim dim 
wei sht, » shapely, well-made, and comfortible, with that 
ivcomparable scuse of good fitting that is oue of the 
many pleasant features of our Hose. 

The comfort and )leasnre of good wearing hos to 
men conversa sense of well- being and satisfoction ail 
dlay long, while to busines’ gir's and busy housewives 
to whan the weekly darning is a long and Uresome 
tack, the bevetit is mmealentable. 

‘She price for two pairs of Gent's Sock: is 2°. 1d, 
Two poirs Lidies’ Stockings, ts | Id., 
posta On the euarantee that we will replace 
them free if a hole + ‘ps within two mouths, will 
you send your Postal Order? Stte boot sizs. 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), 
Compton Avenue, Brighton. 


CHEST 
PROTECTOR 


Don't let this treacherone westher 
make you anxious either fer your. 
rfrends You need net fear 
cif you wear 
ipen Chest 
winds cannot get 
tit isco light as te 
tieab.e Soft, n nibh 
Mo not worry the ios 
_ Hf you dread the Sia 
your friend has a deheste che-t, 
re tend P.O. for load ‘pos Tal j.-= 
Vanghan & Heather (Dept, 18), 
ACENTS WANTED Compton Avenue, Brighton, 


a SSE SSE SD 


ene of one 


vi 
COLD FEET 


NO MORE 


old fect can now be a thing of the past. The new ‘Slipon"” 
Under.So. ks are made of beautifully warm non-irritatin, 
material, Worn next to the ein. Your sock or stockine is worn 
overthrm. They create a glowing wernth, Do 
All up the boot, Can be wasiv i again 
and again. 2/. per pair, postige ld. 
extra. State size of boot worn, 

Postal Orders only. 
Vaugnan & Heather (Dent. 18), 
Compton Av., righted 


woolly 


NO CHILLY BEDROOMS 
OR ANY OTHER ROOMS 
Onr Il at and Light Deflector sends dicvn all 
the heat fiom the gas to the lower rt f the 
room (where it ia needed), and entirely T that 
ahivery feeling that is -o unpleasant. Tt at tanda 
on chimney Of G Burner or Oi) Lotmp, ° forms @ 
petor. Wade of aluminium, there. 
Afticles of thie description 
Note OUR price and just 
try one. Heud P.O. for 12 to-day. — Agente wanted. 
Vaughan & Heather Dept. 18), Comy ton Av., Brichton. 


t. 
are usually expensive. 


liives. 
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Scientific Murderers Never Kill their Victims with 
Arsenic—it Gives them Away. 


Most of our deadly poisons are comparatively 
modern discoveries. In the middle ages arsenic, 
which is still the favourite weapon of the common- 
place poisoner, was almost the only poison commonly 
known. 

Tartar emetic, a tartrate of antimony and 
potash, which is used in medicine, may be called 
the first of the modern poisons. It was discovered 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
there are many cases of people being done to death 
by its means. ‘Che latest was that of the infamous 


Chapman, who was hanged some seven years ago 
for poisoning three women with this metallic 
drug. 


The scicnt fic poisoner is careful to avoid arsenic 
or antimony, or any other metallic poisons, because 
they remain in the body for almost any length of 
time, and are casy to detect by simple chemical 
tests. 

As a proof of the astonishing way in which 
metallic poisons cling in the human body, the 
fullowing case is worth quoting. 

Dr, Palmer Used Strychnise. 

In the year 1883 a wealthy country farmer 
who had lived in Yorkshire died and_was buried in 
the same tomb in which his father had been interred 
thirty-five years earlier. The old coffin was 
a:cidentally broken, and it was noticed that certain 
small particles of bright metallic substance were 
clinging to the bones which it contained. These 
were collected, and analysis showed them to le 
oxide of mercury. The deceased had taken this 
poison during his life time as a medicine. 

Strvehnine was the poison employed by the 
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oe 


infamous Dr. Palmer, of Rugeley, in the terrible 
serics of murders which he perpetrated in 1856, 
yet although strychnine is not o mineral but a 
vegetable poison there are now tests which will 
betray its presence in the body of a victim. 

Before modern tests were discovered, the alkaloid 
poisons could be used almost without fear of 
detection. Aconitine, for instance, which is a ter- 
ribly deadly drug, was without a test until com-' 
paratively recent times. It was the poison em- 
ployed by Dr. Lamson, who was executed in April, 
1882. for the murder of Percy M. John. 

Poisoners who are ignorant of the effects of 
poisons are apt to make the most ghastly blunders 
in the doses which they administer to their victims. 
Fraulein von Haussler, Lady Superior of the 
Royal Maximilian Chapter, who was tried at 
Munich in 1903 for the attempt to murder a young 
nurse girl, Minna Wagner by name, was said to 


have put muriatic acid in the girl's coffee cup. | 


The burning qualities of this poison would leave 
effects plain to the eye of any doctor. 

In another and more recent case a French “oe 
was arrested in London for sending to another 
young woman sweets which were simply saturated 
with perchloride of mercury, better known as 
corrosive sublimate. But this poison gives itself 
away by its horrible taste, and no creature in its 
senses would dream of swallowing such a mixture, 

Human Bones in Morocco. 

The commonest of Eastern poisons is powdered 
glass which, though not in itself a poison, sets up 
irritation in the stomach ending in death. 

In Burmah the powdered hairs of the bamboo 
are employed in similar fashion. 


A curious superstition prevails in Morocco. If a | 


man has a grudge against another he procures some 
human bones and grinds them into fine flour which 
he mixes with his enemy’s bread or other food. 
It is universally believed that the man who eats 
this horrible compound will begin to fade away, 
and eventually die. 

If a doctor wishes to commit suici’e he almost 
invariably has recourse to prussic acid, which kills 
instantly and quite painlessly. Some, however, 
prefer to use one of those numerous drugs such as 
ora or chloral which induce a sleep cnding in 
death. 


—~s 


SPARKLETS PRIZE-MONEY UP AGAIN! 
This week £73 8s. Awarded to Winners. 


| of idea will be taken into consideration. 


SPARKLETS prize-money up again! This is the pleasing 
aunovncement we have to make this week. From ths 
result of Contest No. 12 given Le!ow you will sce that 
£73 8a. is awarded, a big advance on any previous sum. 

It is quite casy to make Sparklets. What you have to 
do is to make a sentence or phrase containing the letters 
ofa given word. This week it is ‘‘ Cat,”? which you will 
tind on the entry form opposite. 

Anu example sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show you how to make Sparklets, might read; 
Children’s fAvourite peT. 

You will ee3 at a glance that each word of your phraso 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘Cat,”’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words of your phrase, a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the sametime, 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
“Cat ’? in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparkletts 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize- money available will be awarded to the 
comyetitor whose ‘‘ Sparklet’’ is considered the best by 
the adjudicators, and tha remainder will be distributed 
ainongst those other competitors whose attempts come 
next in merit. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or 
they will be disquali Two mpta may bo written on one 
entry fo but any number of entry forms may be sent in provided 
each entry4orm is accompanied by a postal order fer 6d. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toita 
postal order for sixpence, and place it in an cuvelope addressed to 
the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

. Mark your envelope“ Sparklets No. 15" ia the top left-hand 


corner, 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursda, 


y, November 16th. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a pcstal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. mast be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson 
td., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 


shown in this example, The number must be written 


z ue t m ne 
eatry form, the number of this P.O. must be written 
on each entry form. 

6. Uf the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent), one half will be awarded to 
sender of the Sparklet considered to be 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality 


If there arc more renders 
thon one of a Sparkict thus selected by the adjudicators, th 
half _wiil be divided amongst all such senders. se == 

7- The remaiming half will awarded in gifts by the adjudi- 
cators amongst those competitors whoee efforts show merit. 

8. ‘he Editor will accept no responsibility in regard tv the loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is tinal, and compctitors may entcr on 


this und 
SPARKLETS No. I5. 
ews 


understanding only. 
ENTRY FORM. 
No. of Postal Order ..c.secscceceseesevsersececseecesent 


J agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's 
Weel y"' and to accept it as fiual, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Vee wee 


eee eee ee ee ee ee mn ei 
RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 12. 

In this contest the amount available for distribution 
shows a substantial increase, being £73 8s. The first prize 
ant ies oe ng ariel ot Fletcher Edwards, 55 

lan oid, Liverpool, who submi i 
eee lot oe EA =P bmitted the following 
. STage dEcanters cortAin. 


(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be found 
on Page 3 of cover.) 


ale, 
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I wonder if the readers of my column ever 5.; 
| themselves to think what it is that spoils (+ 
complexions. Very few girls nowadays bot!... 
| themselves with the cause of these troubles. ‘I'),.. 
rather spend their time in trying to find remidi .; 
, for these unfortunate evils; but the girl \'., 
| thinks will be amply repaid, because slic will t!. 
; be able to understand how it is that 60 many 
| women retain their good looks and youth. .: 
' contour right into middle life. c 
The great enemy of beauty is the surroundin- 
' dust and dirt, which spoil the complexion hyo!” 
ging the pores. Another enemy is the soap «1 
which we wash, as this, while it removes the .;.-. 
' face dirt, further tends to c!og the pores, which. 
the skin's breathing tubes, and if the complexion i; 
: to be bright and fresh they must be kept op» t. 
. enable them to fulfil their proper functions. ‘I'\\.y 
; must be cleaned out and the foreign matter sn I 
| secretions removed, Soap and water will noi dy 
| this, nor will the many vanishing creas «il. 
vertised, which clean the surface only. 
What is required is a cream which wil! «+t 
down into the pores and remove this dir sud 
| grime. I have found Oatine Face Cream wil! ido 
| this perfectly, and it is surprising the ameunt of 
: dirt it will bring out, and I recommend any of iy 
readers who have not tried it to purchase a j.r 
and make the following experiment. Was! ti: 
face in the ordinary way with soap and wiier, or 
clean it with any vanishing cream, and alter dry- 
ing it apply Oatine, wiping the face with a tos vl 
when quantities of black will be found upon tio 
towel, which proves that Oatine will bring out 
dirt and grime from the pores which other thins 
quite fail to remove. 

There is really no reason why any girl shoul 
allow her complexion and good looks to disiappocr 
when such a simple rejuvenator is ready it hind. 
The Oatine Co. inform me in theiradvertisonet: 4 
they offer to send a free toilet outfit. contin. 
ing samples of their various preparations. wi | 
vecommend my readers to look for their whe: 
tisements and take ®dvantage of their offer. 

Now, a word about soaps. Be more eu fil 
what kind you uss. Remember, many of the 
cheaper soaps contain a large amount of fr 
alkali, and this doses the skin, robbing it 
natural oil, and this must not be removed if ths 
skin is to be kept in a healthy condition. ‘Il..i, 
by the way, but nowadays when so much dejosls 
upon one’s appearance it is necessary to louk aiter 
our precious complexions. 


TO KEEP THE LOOKS OF YOUTH. 


The texture of the skin changes from time t» ''" 
general! 


€, 
for the worse. This is why beauty (l= 0d 
wrinkles begin to show. 4 

The skin deteriorates bi. 1 
is constantly assailed by (i! 1. 
grime, which get into the jv" | 
remain there, 

To render the complesivon : 
fresh and heaithy, you wut 
Oatine Face Cream, wii ) | 
natural skin food gt trot Ua 
finest Outs. Unlike any oliver it 
cream, it gets down in‘o the | 
and removes the barimful 1.1 
embedded there; it vllaysa!ir' 

» restores the normil v's 

of the skin, and improvesi!= "es! os 

making it smooth and velvety. Oatine is free or 
animal fat and does not grow hair. Men fin! 

invaluable for relieving the irritation cais 1 hy shin 

Pig Cream is bold by all Chemists, 1 18. 3d. ut 
3. 


lent, 


jars. 


"A FREE SAMPLE OF 


Oatine 


ACE CR 


atamps (4d. stamps preferred) a hand: 
exactly as illustrated, contain- 

my Be rial size of each of the 
following preparations :— y 
GatineCream,Tatcum Powder, 
Balm, Soap, ff 


lexton. 
THE OATINE CO, ; 
189a Oatine Buildings, Boro’, LONDCN, S.°. 
fe ee i a 


For the best verse I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “Tripoli.” (See pase 508.) 


Se 
ANOTHER ARTICLE ON THE 
CURSE OF FACTORY FINES, 


One Woman was 


And the Average Wage in Leeds is 
9s. a week. 


Have you seen her ? 

she is grey-haired, but not very old, and she 
js a widow with a family. Her home is in a slum, 
and lier work is in a clothing factory. Every year 
the gets a little thinner, and her voice grows a little 
weaker, and her step a little slower. Years ago, 
as -le thought of her lot in life and her black out- 
Jovk. she used to grumble, but nowadays she says 
hardly anything. She is afraid to, because — 
she is a widow. 

But if you draw near unobserved as she trudges 
homeward you will hear her muttering to herself, 
in the toaes used by crazy old women and by the 
boneless night army on the Thames Embankment : 

“Kent, four shillings ; food, six shillings ; clubs, 
sixpence; ten and sixpence.” 

‘Vien she stops for a moment and gazes at her 
woes six, seven, or eight shillings. ‘t God 
Lely me!” she cries. ‘‘ God help me!” 

Have you see her—readers in the Fast End, 
Tirmingham, Bristol, Ieeds, Manchester? ‘These 
sic tie places to find her in hundreds. 

No, she is not in need of medicine-- she is not 
ulering from a disease. She is a victim of the 
if and deducting system—the curse of the 
ng trade. 

Deductions from the wages of workers in the 
clothing trade are on a scale that is almost stagger- 
ing. ‘I'he master stands to lose nothing ; the opera- 
tive stands to lose everything. She must pay for 
every Lit of damage no matter what the.cause may 
be -no matter if the fault is obviously not hers. 
Very often, too, in a case where a single garment 
cnly is spoiled she is made to purchase the whole 
buit. 


Some Wicked Fires. 

A vest “hand” working at high pressure may 
make some slight mistake which spoils the vest, 
r the defect may be due to causes beyond her 
tontrol. Now, assuming that the woman is to 
thane, granted that she has been careless, which 
is not likely, considering the penalties that lie in 
ttore for her, it is grossly unfair to cumpel her 
to buy the suit. Yet there are many instances 
to chow that this is done every day. 

For making the vest the worker would be paid 
about sevenpence, and she would be charged about 
tleven shillings for the suit—ten and fivepence 
nore than she had earned. 

In the case of a damaged pair of trousers the price 
of making was sixpence, and the woman in question 
had to pay six and sixpence for them. 

In another case a worker was to receive two 
thillings for making an overcoat. ‘Shere was some- 
tung slightly wrong with it and she was charged 
the wholesale price—22s. 6d. 

_Another woman was given the option of paying 
cghteen shillings for a suit when only the vest 
was damaged—and that slightly—or leaving the 
firm's employment. 
7 In many cases the suits are rafiled among the 
hands,” but the compulsory purciases are so 
fommon and the consequent raffings as well, 
thet the operatives find the buying of tickets is 
self becoming a weekly tax. Sometimes the 
Furments may be sold to friends, but they are sold 
ita loss. A great number just lie on the worker's 
hands —or rather in the family chest of diawers— 
‘eless reminders of the iniquitous system under 
Wiich the objectionable purchases were made. 

Theusands of Suits Hidden Away. 

Some of the clothes have been hidden away 
% Years, here are khaki suits in hundreds, 
thousands probably—all hidden away. Nobody 
“ants them. They are a dead loss. They were 
made at the time of the Boer War and the opera- 
‘ives had to buy them as damaged goods in the 
Usual way, at theusual price, with the usual altcrna- 
live of discharge staring them in thie face. 

ne woman who was working on khaki clothing 
the time was compelled to purchase a dozen 
eus of trousers, valued at £3. She was told to 
Pct an unusual kind of pocket in, but as she had 
tt done this particular work before, and was not 


at 


Forced t 
12 Paixs of Trownaye. oe 


given the necessary patiern, the 
result was not satisfactury to her 
employer. and she was ordered to 
buv tie clothes. 

The cruelty of these forced 
purchases becomes more alarm- 
ingly apparent when we . hear 
what the wages are. In Leeds, for 
example. the average weekly wage 
of a woman. a competent ‘hand ” 
ina clothing factory, is nine 
shillings, taking the year round. 
Hardly ever is the wage a living 
One, yet fines are abstracted from it, and deduc- 
tions made in a manner whieh leaves one 
wondering how the victims can possibly cxist on 
what is left to them. 

Down in the depths, where the poor live, in the 
land of lean forms, and anxinic faces, and con- 
sumptive coughs, and grey-haired women, old before 
their time, and bare cupboards and hungry children, 
where poverty makes a quick way for discasc, and 
where the simple comforts due to the toiler are 
never scen; there it is that you sce the cffect of 
this wage-tampering in all its hideousness. 

Everyone you mect has a story to tell ; everyone 
has an example tu give of a system which is bringing 
thousands of our women and girls to the brink of 
starvation. 

A girl who made blouses fcr a firm at home was 
taken suddenly ill, with the result that she omitted 
to place ‘strapping '’ on some blouses which she 
hal in hand at the time. For this 2s, 4d. was 
deducted from her earnings—-4s. 6d. 

While a girl was stitching the arm-hole of a blouse 
the velvet caught in the machine. On account of 
this 8s. was deducted. 

Even Pay for Others’ Faults. 

A girl whose wages for the week were 5s. 6d. had 
3s. 4d. deducted fur a skict the damage to which, 
she protested, was not her fault. It is well known 
that errors in ladies’ wear are often the fault of the 
cutter, the giver-out of the material, or the machine 
cleaner. It is equa'ly well known in the trade 
that often spoiled garments could be quickly un- 
picked and righted, but. this the girls may not do. 
They must take the things and pay for them. 

If a worker finds that the supply of trimming 
material for blouses is not sufticient, she must 
buy the rest herself. If. owing to the carelessness 
of the machine man, oil finds its way to a skirt 
and leaves a mark that cannet be effaced, she and 
not the cleaner is penalised. 

She must be ready, ia some factorics, to pay 
for the repairs to machinery when she is not respon- 
sible fur the accident. Nhe must pay sixpence a 
week for cotton. If she be carning over five shilling2 
a week she must pay twopence a weck for a kitchen 
girl, although she knows that half the money 
paid by the workers gocs tu the firm. 

A full week's wage—-never ! 

All this explains why pockets are empty and 
pawnshops are packed ; why the girl loses first her 
spirit, and second, her seli-respect ; why the grey- 
haired widow with a family, gazing wistfully at the 
remuants of her earnings, mutters, ‘God help 
me! God help me!’ And why the children 
dependent for their food upon the clothing trade 
are often ill-nourished, dwarfed, and short livers. 

Next week a further article will appear dealing 
with fines and deductions in the clothing industry 
and in kindred trades. Meanwhile turn back to page 
499 and sce what readers say on the subject of 
these articles. 

(Articles on this subject which have already appeared 
are: *' A Review of the System,” ** Fining in Lanca- 
shire Milis,’’ ‘* Satcide, the Workers’ only Remedy,’’ 
“The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers’’ (two 
articles), and“ Fines i: the Clothing Trade." Back 
numbers may be obtained through newsagents or 
from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.) 


NOT 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 

“Do you ’-— - 

The rough-looking man with the weather-beaten 
face advanced on the youth escorting the pretty girl. 
——“want- - - 

His eyes glittercd with a sort of repressed 
excitement, as if anticipating sport and gain 
combined. 
——‘to have ’- : 

He threw back his s!ceves siznificantly, dis- 
closing a pair of brown, brawny, muscular arms 
that could have felled an cx. 

——“a row 2” 

The girl shricked a deliphted assent, so the 
boatman helped them in, and rowed them round 
for an hour. ‘ 
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I wish lo give away five weleies. Fel ue whu uow would like one. 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publicution of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its 
appearance at the prescut moment is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Counuission 
on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, orizinal, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but. in his Mirriuge: 
Before—and After’? he has surp.ssed all his formee eorts 
and achieved his masterpiece, 

rare: Befors—And Aft-r,” is a splendit piece of 
work, which every man or woiwan already married or © sutem- 
plat ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken iiinner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of uvhealtby muck aislesty, the 
author deals with the great. subject of Mar ein the most 
cotaprehensive and fascinating munner, giving to his readers, 
wheth:r male cr female, invaluable information, hints, and 
recre. advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book us this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lics at the very fouudurien of the 
nation well-being. 

‘The union of a man and a woman ‘for better cr worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individis!, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals concerned, 

Such an event demauds therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entecing intu the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertiin the very be-t course to pursue - 
ajter marriage. They caunet tind these thiugs out for them- 
selves. ‘Lhey must rely upou the experience of others, expe- 
rience always difficult to get on so Velicute a subject as tuis. 

But "* Marriage: Before - Aud After’’ tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters, 

It contains the accumulated sccrets of the beat braina in the 
world ou this question, secrets hitherto unobtainwvle except im 
very expensive medical works. 

It shows how in young men thoaghtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto!d matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of youny women, 
too, has led to unspeskab'e sulfering and home-wrecking 
disasters, : 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skillully the author guides his readers pust the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that Jie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and muritl 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also bow the result of following certuiu rules 
is seen in better Lome life, beultbicr offspring, and cuhauced 
happiness. : 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
guide ngainst those habite which destroy love, aud tl.ose budy- 
blighting sins of which married people know €0 much. 

For obvious reasons the conplete co:tents of ti 3 Look 
cannot be swinmuarised here. In the following short +s nopsis 
some of the most important and valuable puris of this work 
are necessarily left out. Bat cuongh remains to give you some 
idea of what this gieat lovk is like, and by sending tuo the 
addrexs below you can read the whole work trom frst to last 
i ur own private tiie, . 
“Sera is Tce the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skelcton stripped, as it w re, uf its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.- The fvture of the ¢1i'd—Dreadful orteats.—lurpose of 
Auther, 
Tr. = wie) to aicrry.— Result of earty a: lute nar. 
CHAPTER Ui Siar anoeet -W) a a physician » Disparity oon 
ages.— Religion and marrisge.--Law of choice. —V. Voattedbute san 
parenta.—Love.— False Jove.—How not to be mick Wonen who 
break hearts.—Advice.—When nt lo marry. : 
oT - ivencs, it? use and abnse.—Wrong habits. Con. 
Se ee imme marnane: Urefal information for the ma ted. 
‘TE - port Pity -iolocical Facts.—Iints fo: 4a who 
Cae ig Ree a ne f Vher's influence. Rules for women, 
etc. (A most valuable chapter this, which all married people ought 
toread). 
CHAPTER V.-Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VIL—The law of tie Husband. — The husband's tt 
CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's dats 
Rights, ete. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more might Le said. 

This wonderfully interesting and informative look oncht to 
be read and studied by every young man and yeonis Indy 
epgayed to be married, as well o8 by those wh» : already 
married. Married men and womeu must read this bool, and 
those contemplating marrmag. ought to read it, 

Write then for this book now. 3825 . 

tdom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so suusiule, 

mising a way. 

aeeere is no ebufines or beating about the bush here, Luta 
straightforward explanation of matters usnally kept secret, aw 
explanation which everyone cua follow aud understand, aud 
which vives tho most valuatle aseistance to all mare l couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge their desties mtu 
whe demand for eo) jee of this book is alrealy enor:mons and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold c utinatew dave. 

Make sure of getting your copy theu by writing for it now 
tonal up this coupon and post it off. By retiru this Louk 
will be sent you iv under plain cover. 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St , London, L.C. 

Dear Sirs, 
LTenclose 18, 2d. Please send me post free by return me 
copy of * Marriage : Before- and Aftor.” 


Marital 
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ADDRESS... 
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“you'p hardly | 
think, guv'nor, that [ 
was once a_ sorter 
deputy detective 2” 

Pincher had been 
staring into the fire, 
and a grim smile had 
slowly spread over his 
face, as though his 
thonghts afforded him 
considerable = amuse- 
ment. 


“A police spy, . 
“ Not me!’ cried Pincher angrily. 
catch me being a nark, Rotten lot of blighters, they 


I suppose ?” 
F © You wouldn't 


sellin’ their pals an’ 


are, disgrace to the profession, : 
“the 


all. Besides,” he added, as an after thought, 
pay ain't good enough for the risk you take.” 

“Then what do you——" 

“ Amateur he was,” said Pincher slowly, continuing 
to stare into the fire ; ‘a rcal gilt-edged mug, guv nor. 
If there was only more like him T should be doin’ so 
well that I'D be able to offer YOU a glass of whisky 
and a cigar.” 

* I motioned to the sideboard. 

“ Perhaps you'll explain how you came to be assisting 
the forces of law and order?’ I remarked, when the 
little man had og himsclf and pulled his chair a 
little closer to the fire. 

“J don’t know as how I did much assistin’,” said 
Pincher modestly ; “ nor did my boss for the matter 
ofthat, but I'd better start at the beginning, 
then you'll get the hang of it. About two 
veara ago I got run in for pinchin’ a handbag 
jn the Strand. Fortunately I slipped the ba, 
into an old gent’s pockct just in time, am 
when the copper seized me, I was lookin’ 
very innocent into the shop window. Un- 
fortunately the bobby recognised me, an’ took 
me off to Bow Strect, an’ the next mornin’ I 
came before the beak. : 

“Well, as nothin’ had been found on me, an’ 
the old gal wot owned the bag couldn't identify 
me, the beak gave me the benefit cf the 
doubt, I thought of askin’ for compensation, 
but when 1 saw the gaoler holdin’ a big shect 
cf paper which I guessed was a list of previous 
convictions, I thought better of it, an’ thankin’ 
the beak politel;;, I slipped out of the dock. 

“Then as I was quittin’ the court a tall 
thin cove with a white face an’ long hair 
came up to me. 

“*T want a word with you,’ he savs; an’ 
thinkin’ he was one of them coves keen on 
reformin’ criminals, an’ that I might be able 
to touch him for a bob or so, [ said he was 
welcome, an’ then to my surprise, he led me 
across to the saloon bar of a pub an’ ordered 
drinks. 

“T was thinkin’ to myself that he was the 
most pleasant sorter missionary I'd ever run 
across when suddenly he give me quite a 
start. 

“*Tt was clever tho way you got rid of that 
handbag yesterday, he says. *‘ Oh, there's no 
need to deny it. All I was afraid of was that 
the old gentleman would appear as a witness, 
an’ his evidence might gct you convicted, su 
1 obtained it from him.’ 

“You could have knocked me down with a 
feather, guv'nor. The coye didn't look a 
crook, an’ yet I felt certain that he must be onc, an’ | 
a very straight one at that, for why should he have ' 
bothered comin’ to the court unless he meant to share | 
out the swag ? \ 

“‘T suppose he could sce that I was a bit bowled | 
over, for ke smiled pleasantly. H 

‘1 did not appropriate it in imitation of your | 
methods,’ he said. ‘I told the old man that I was a | 
detective, an’ that a man had been arrested for stealin’ 
a lady's handbag, and that he'd find it in his pocket. I 
took the bag an’ his name an’ address, an’ this morr in’ 

I sent the bag back to the owner. Fortunately, her ; 
card-case was inside, so I did not have to take the risk | 
of rousing suspicion by makin’ inquiries at the police | 
station.” 

“Straight, guv'nor, I thought he was balmy, and 
wichod I'd had nothing to do with him. . 

“+ Wot did you do it for?’ I says, nervous-like. 

“<"Cos I want you,’ says he, ‘ ‘cos you'd be useful 
to me. I'm a criminal investigator in an amateur 
way, and I want an assistant. From the way you saw 
that you were observed yesterday and got rid of the 
bag I can sce you are a man of observation and realy 
wit, and these qualifications in conjunction with the ; 


Tell me in ten words only. The best answers will get the watches. Murk postcards “Time.” (See page °U NI 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATOR. 


a thief to catch a thief make you 
for the position.’ 

half of what he said was Creek to 
me, but I could see that if I played my cards properly 
I had a soft thing on, so after he'd rambled on about 
his mission in life, an’ how he was goin’ to startle 
the world by the mysteries he was going to solve, I 
brought him down to terms. I'd expect him to offer 
me five quid a week from the way he talked, but when 
it came to money, he sang 4 different tunc. irty 
shillin’ an’ expenses was all he offercd, but I reckoned 
I might do well out of the expenses, an’ anyway, he 
was too good a bird to lose, so after a bit of an argument, 
1 agreed to go to his rooms that afternoon an’ fix 
things up. ‘ 

‘Nice place he'd got, a big flat just off Baker Street, 
furnished in tip-top style, with a lot of nice silver 
vases an’ things wot made my mouth water. I was 
so busy summin’ up their value that I scarcely heard 
wot my amateur detective pal was sayin’. 

“ Well, guv'nor, I may tell you at once that the job 
didn't come up to expectations. I'd thought to do well 
out of the expenses, an’ had been longin’ for a little 
jaunt to Paris, followin’ up a clue so to speak, but all I 
got was penny ’bus fares, an’ there wasn’t any sense 
in savin’ a tuppenny fare to have a fourpenny thirst, 
so I soon made up my mind I'd chuck the job after I'd 
made a haul of the silver stuff. 

“You see, this cove, wot called hisself Horace 
Mendell, was absolutely balmy, he'd no idea of detective 
work, he'd follow innocent people for miles, stick to 


axiom of setting 
eminently suitable 
“ Well, guv’nor, 


** We climbed on to the sill and 
tuto a sort’er morning room.” 


NE 


Hi 


“tilt | 
(A\\\ \e 
hi 


Will 


‘em like glue all day, just because he didn’t like the 
look of their faces or thought they walked in a 
suspicious sorter way. 

“The climax—so to speak—came when one evenin’ 
he left mc to watch a house at Finchley, where an old 
bloke we'd shadowed from Regent's Park had entered. 
My ‘tee ae swore he'd seen *; rourderous gleam inJhis 
eyes, an’ he was sure a tragedy was goin’ to ha 
sherk before the night was py : ill 

“Tt was an awfully parky night, an’ there was I left 
to watch the bloomin’ house with a jolly good chance 
of being quoded for bein’ a suspicious character, 
loilerin’ with intent to commit a felony as they say on 
the charge sheets, whilst the amatcur detective was 
havin’ his grub comfortable at home. Well, guv’nor, 
at thirty bob a week it wasn’t worth it, so I went 
home. : 

“The next mornin’ I thought there'd be a row, 
but the detective cove wasas meek asalamb. His nose 
was swellin’ an’ he'd got a couple of black eyes. From 
what I could gather he'd gone to the house to warn 
‘em about the murder wot was to be committed, an’ 
the gent wot owned the house, who was entertaining 
his pa, bein’ a bit hasty-tempcred, had dotted my boss 
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two beauties in the eyes, an’ olherwise ser, 
handled him. 

“T was careful to explain that Td found oo: 
truth an’ spent hours lookin’ for him to tell hi: 
an’ him bein’ laid up for a couple of days gave + 
chance to work up the little scheme Ld thow:) 

“There was a big house in a square near Pari, | 
that I'd had my eye on professionally for some : 
There was an easy entrance from the back, Li. 
found out that whether the family were in reside. 
not, there were always a couple of hefty and « 
awake menservants on the premises, 80 I'd gix.:, 
the idea of doin’ a little burglary as not worth th: ; 

“ Now it all came back to me, an’ when I foun: ; 
family were on the Continent, an’ the houw |. 
as though no one was in it, I decided that it \. 
place to get my boss into an’ ” 

“ But what on earth id 

‘Wait a moment, guv nor, don’t be in such « !0.- - 
Ii was like this: The amateur criminal inve-1 
was the most suspicious man you ever see, Ne 
a& moment would he leave me alone in a row 
he went out for only a couple of minutes, he » 
ring the bell, an’ the sorter valct chap wot |. 
after him, would come in to poke the fire or = +. 
thing of that sort. I saw there was no chin ‘ 
doin’ any good unless I could get this Lloomin \ ¢ 
Ilorace Mendell out of the way for a few hou:.. 

“‘ While he was gettin’ his face back into sons! i’ 
like order, I was supposed to be shadowin’ a chap . 1 
he swore was a coiner, an’ I gave him report>, a1 01 
the day he said he was goin’ to start work 90, | 

1 


‘ 


‘ 
a 
! 
i 


said, casual-like, that I was sorry, a promis |) 1. : 
to a pal prevented me from tellin’ him sonwthin t... 
would made the world ring with his nainc. 
“ At that he got excited, an’ swore that no proviey 
should interfere with my duty to him, an’ if | itir 
tell him he’d sack me on the spot. Well I pretend-1 
to hesitate, an’ then told him very reluctantly tiura 
pal of mine was goin’ to burgle the big hous: in 2 
square, which was cmpty. 
“ Lor’, guv'nor, I never saw a man more evit 
He was on it like a bird, sayin’ that weit ts 

in wait for the burglar an’ spring oi him as 
he came out. 
“*Dil give you half a sovereign if von wil 
tell me how I can capture the man ! 0 he si. - 
“*T can't break a promise en quel on 


old pal under a fiver,’ I says; an in thon! 
after tellin’ him wot an cpportunity i «it 
got the money, an’ about nine eels k thet 


night we set out together. 

“There's a mews runs at the |. hk oi ts 
house on that side of the square, an ats 
waitin’ about for a fool of a driver ta set ies 
motor-car goin’, we slipped in an Tory, 
up a wall an’ hauled my boss up. ‘ti 
dropped into the little pateh of vin. 
made towards the window that [ leo +) 
be casy to open. 

“My boss was as nervousas a cit a cet 
him to bring a dark Jantern gine jute 
case they should be nceded, an’ he lo) 
a cracksman on his first job. 1 vss 
he'd make a row before I wes tout 
se tigre soon got the catch of 1. 

ack, an’ we climbed on tu the =) tie? 
a sorter mornin’-room. 

“Then, as though accidenial. | 
against him, an’ in a flash I'd 2 Fasten nt 
keys, an’ before he could recov: t bis be tind 
tripped him, an’ he went to the toa ties 
crash, loud enough to wake everyone te 
houses round. 

“Quick as lightin’, I was out of th 1) 
across the garden, cn’ on the o!':' 
the wall. oo a light in the mas te 
quitted, an’ heard shouts, but I diint ~ 
make inquiries so to speak. ; 

“Then I made straight for the flu. bro's 
it was safe, for I'd arranged the so. Tt 
the valet’s night out. Thirty pune 
was in the safe, fifteen of it in gull, an \ ° 8"! 
one thing an’ another, I filled up 4 hit) bes ott 
dress-suit case. 

“It was a easy job gettin’ away, for Tins 
seen at the flat, no suspicion was aroused. 
time before midnight I was in some quite «o'" 
little diggin's down Hackney way.” 

“A what happened to your 
emplo er?” I asked. : 

“Well,” said Pincher, with a grin, “it \) 
before they pulled him round sufficient to =!" 
to the police-station, an’ then the inspector | 
at his story, an’ it wasn’t until the nest ' 
that the truth came out, an’ by the time tc 
was talkin’ eloquent to him, I'd changed the gas 
sold the silver, an’ was off for a little trip te =") ° 
But there's one thing I'm always thin’ 
didn’t do.” 

“ What was that 2?” I asked. 

“Try to burgle the house in the squire. 
Pincher. “I'd heed them menservants wee 8 TY 
chaps, an’ from wot the papers said about ie | 

arance of my late boss they were bloomin he fis 

Another of Pincker’s Amusing Yarns Next bere 
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&CATESBYS<Z 


& Department Store for the people 


DESTRUCTIVE 


foot trafic in the home where 
there are many children 
means heavy expense in toor 
coverings unless you try 
Li-nola. Carpet and oil- 
cloth quickly wear out in 
such homes and the honse- 
wife's paticnce is sorely 
tried. Vefore her she sees 
hours of the servant's time 
me wasted to keep oiicloth 
"clean, as well as early pro- 
spects of a necessary door 


J Quality, 
3 yds. by 3yds. including £1 0 3 


3 yds. by 4 yds. border 170 covering and its attending 
sivds, by 4 yds. ” rr 6 expense. Ti-nola stands for 
4 vds. by 4 yds. v 116 0 


less expense and less woih. 
for it wears thrice as long as 
other floor coverings, gathers no dust, needs no scrubbing. 
and always looks bright and clean. It is a handsome floor 
covering to look at because of glorious colour designs and its 
befitting border—which is a patent. Sample picces and book of 
designs post free. We sell on Easy ‘Ternis, or allow 2s. in 
the £ discount for cash. We pay carriage to your door, 


CATESBYS wn. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
iL Road, London, W. 


Other sizes at proportionate cst. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Su 


plement. 


Pp 


THe 


DANGER OF 


is that the 
Trouble may creep along 
to the Chest & Lungs. 


HF throat is so delicate that it is usally the 
first, spot. to feel the evil effect of an. sharp 
change in the weather. That tickling sensation at the 
back of the mouth, that slight hoarseness, that difficulty in 
swallowing, are all symptoms of sore throat, and unless 
these symptoms are fromptly got rid of by the Peps treatment, 
the trouble may gradually work its way right down to the 
lungs. 

Avert this danger by breathing in the medicinal fumes that 
come from Peps tablets as they dissolve on the tongne. A soothing 
and comforting sensation is at once felt in tle mouth. Inflamma- 
tion and soreness of the membrane that lines the throat and 
breathiny tubes are stopped and the germs ure destroyed. 

The Peps fumes contain the most effective infcction-kiliing 
agent that can be introduced naturally into the throat and lungs. 
This is the secret of Peps’ unfailing effectiveness. The germe 
that start soe throat aro breathcd in with the air, and 
can only be reached and destroyed by a remedy that is bieuthed 
in also. 

This remedy is Peps, the novel breatheable tablets that have 
achieved unparalleled success in the treatment of coughs, colds, 
sore throat, influcnza, and bronchitis, (Of all Chemists.) 


p New Infection Allin’ Tablels. 


GRAVES 


Imperia’, Sliver English Lever 
# Rr och-made, has jewelled escapement, Auto- 
#4: Chronometer Balance, Breguet Hairspring, 
®! ai revent perfections. Warranted 5 Years 


WE DELIVER this magnif- 
cent English Lever to all 
approved orders for 4 
2/6 with order, and “4 
if satished after ex- 
pees amination, pay 


“considered satisfactory. 
2. the @ Discount for Cash, 


CATALOGUE FRE 


es, lovely Jewellery, 
and an enormous variety of 
havi and inexpensive goods 
for presenta, Ask for Catalogue B 


REE — ABSOLUTE’ Y FR 
his 


beautiful 12¢t 
Bignet Ring Free 
new catalogue. * 
address, and P.O. 
engraving initial anc 
Two-initial intertwinec 


(Dept. 57), 418 to «29 § 


itrand. London. 


Influenza 


by equipping your system with the 


wer to repel Influenza germs The 


cit way to fortify the body and 
Protect yourself against Influenza is 


HOVIS 


ram, Ie.1d,—SIMs & NAYEK 


Protect yourself against 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof: 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communicaticns should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘** Pearson's Weckly,’17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C: 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's is: ue. 


FOON TO WEAK ME 
Ihysiee! Weak) esses, Lack of Vig: 
< Trextixe, with 


| STAMPS PREF: 
. Jubilee 1 to 69 IL, M 
| postawe.-- Bright & Ron 


WLAK DEN, send fer my twe Books, PIE E. 
- Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gat shea! one ryn 


YOU CAN ERARN 2? siitonr. Fall particule: 
cfemployment, apply K.. 80 Alders cate St, borden 


ANOTHDBR PREMIER PRIZE in" Week's 
he’ for " &venings at Honeesecreta then 
Mr. FL Ferrey, Chri dante, the 
writes :—"t Have pr’ nding yen 
commission ‘or win in! Dispatch.” Accept my very 
best thanks J have just beont er ah operation 
and 1 uwsure ye his prize was very acceptatre.’ 
‘This follows a” n's Weekly" Prem or and ij i¢ 
others this ment dover 0) Consoluious, SEND 


jrand set do Austra 
eft Wt 247, send t!. 
and, WC. 


f testimonials t 
flee, two etampe.— BJ. 
125 High lictborn, Loudon, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH EOCGHT 
cul) or forward Ly post; full ealne perveturr,oreticoy 
mode. — Messrs Hoewning, Actual Maritecturer, 
ts Oxford Street, Ponnou (H8tab. 10 yeors) 


| 
| 
{ 
VARICOCELE.—Every men enfiering freon | 
! 
i] 
| 
| 
! 


Vericocc.e and its sccompanyink ceb v 
nervous weal.rcss shoud send for illustratec ote 
Ms sucessful treatment and cure ty tt 
i trte 


deseribi 
oniy 
Sent 


t! aid Pu.nlese method, No 
cSt fee, the stomps. F 
ry Lane, London, Wit. 


——— aS a ati — id. STAMD fort tree ft tibeff ts, ony paper yeu 

SLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTUAND (| wech. They wiitbe sent vou prempily, be exclusive, 
faveso yerr’s study; prouuces higbest sprees bbe 4 Gd look like pr where. Chivent issue of 
booklet frer.— Si an Dup . i * Prive Wir ners Chie ‘vive & preot of wine ond 


ne, will be en 
Mutual Soc 


particnlars of eur mu 
Address Supt. ¢ 
Deumon.l Avenue, 


' 
| 
| STRENGTH: 
Tuteresting and instruct've vemarke to young and 
niddleaged men on “How 19 Preeerve Stren h, 
H Create Vitality, and Ine 

brief treatise on Nervous Vaiaustion, Lo 
| Strength, Poverty of Nerve berce and De 


MARGATE. !he 
nent, Eascern be; un 
pos: vtucig OV. Rxe Tontou 
pany, incderate teras.— Apply Marage 

BOOTS. - Seve: 
AGENTs WANT 
Kritish beet Gat 


How Jost; Huw Reguined.— 


ruse Nerve Stamina.” A 


Men.—Sent sealed on receipt cf 4 perny # 
Gordon, » Gordonboin.e Diapensary, 
ford, Yorka, 


“EXPLOITIVE" CIGARETTES. p.-fectly 


BLANKETS! !tom: 
ae from the Manu 
every pale Car 


26, Batley Carr. Dev siney. wars) em. “ ae er & Kees Parede.c.Bo, 
CONJURBRING. Cutalogue frec Vite Ay? co- =- : ; 

ut Street (De wndon, Senersiey. TBALL.- Don. bry forecasts, you only 

eget: Maced a leu ddd iu mcon Se ae tag he the £5. w ekly with wur eystem. Ail 

LUTIONS ARE 0O.E.'s. fina~ gain. Mroof-. Sead starp.~ Scerctory, 2a Fur ose 

gat Oe tte. Pour atunnera, 1 oa Read, Lone my N. ; ; 7 

address, O. Key. v2. Legh Rova, bis estos { HOW TO INCKEASR TEE 8:ZB OF 

NG CURED.-: lx ! youR CHEST... Ke w wan, clot cramp your 

r. Testivienia's.-H, Sterers L 2, | Meartand Langs ina narrow Chest, Twill incrense 


© tron 6 inches. Sent pest 
a dress, .  M. Draithwarn, 4s St. Law rence 
Road, Eiixton. 3 We 


76FOR13. Ow RECORD VALUE ° PARCEL 
OY 2 SUPERB BOOKLET XMAS CARDS, AN 
lets in Private (re litres Styve, 

yoe wn wll Art Tite 


Jy, Manchester, 


RED NCSE ani BLUSHING coe dy 
William Meniy, Desc, “ Ureitia,’ Grasesenst. the 
noted writercu beath and baary., Sead ee. ds 
stamp. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALE OF 


RY, Bets. Coristraas Preseuts, Evevs- 
dere be sold in t8 duys, Eversihing ot 


. Rarly purchos re pet hipmest 
Manuls t post ie re now | 
eriaete, ". Works, Bi ‘Presents Huu- 


THE GOLDEN 
BROWN 


No other has the sausie delicious nutty flavour 


Sa 
eens werannoSTENCLS 


. 
Ori METAL WORKERS, \RUSSER 
'305, OLD ST.LONOON. > 


ASTAINE 


Sufferers. 


Instant relief in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, and 
Whooping Cough by the use 
of POTTER'S ASTHMA 
CURE, iu j/- tins Sold 
everywhere. For FREE 
send post card to POTTER A 
Artillery Line, London, E. 
Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


3oS5O RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVCR 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICE!:: 


Yos' We are cond ng cut 
DBO of these neg fic ut 
Rich Fur Throw 
overs, ever 1 inches 
long, fall width. ied 
somely andl om iy we 
ich Bable br 
New Gress, Bing. , &e 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Cariage 2d.) 


Large For Muffs,tometch, 
16 euh 

Send Poival Onder Today! 

CASH BACK IF NOT 

side, Worksop, ‘te OCLIGHTED: : 


“Tam delighted with the Rip Sale Cotalgue Dust 
1.6 Fur.andallthosewin PRIN of Fursy Dene, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Miss V. Brighouse, River- 


have seen it sy it Cottey, Mecdbrg, Miso al 
worth threo times = Jastir Choe 8. 
the mone, !” Wl Amazing Hoge 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Ocpt. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


BREAD 


and lost no opportunity of airing her views on the 
public platform. 


One evening she was telling a deeply interested , 


crowd of listeners how sbe w 
from the dreadful weed : 
“And I argued and argued with him for twelve 


eaned her husband | 


WHAT CLOTHES CAN DO. 
He: “ Did you ever obscrve- what a difference 
clothes make on one's mind ? Now, when | am 
in my riding togs, I’m all horse; when I have on 


' my business suit my mind's full of business ; when 


long years, and at last induced him to sign the’ 


pledge, promising to abs 
shape or form. I was so overcome 
my arms round him and kissed him.” 


tain from tobaceo in any i 
that I threw 


Voice from the audience (seriously) ¢ “ Serve him 


right!” . 


“ Wuat are the relations now between your wile | 


and vourself ?” ; 
“Oh, only her mother, two uncles, a sister, and 
a few consius.” 


Pa: “¥'m sorry, my child, but I must object 
to your receiving any further call: 
Lopez, who spent last evening with You. | 
stand he is a professional chess player. 
Daughter : “ You surprise me, pa 
object to him on that account ? , 
Pa: “ Because it takes him too long 


to make a move.” 


THE TELEGRAM. 
“ Wuat is it, Mary ?” 
“It's a boy, mun, with a telograft.” 
“Atelegram! Ob, ask him if James 
is killed 2?” 
“He says he doesn't know, mum.” 
“ Ask him what he does know about 


it.” 

“He says all he knows about it is that 
it’s for you, mum.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall 
Ido? Oh, my poor James. I just knew #~— 
something would happen to him lefove 
he went away this morning. Will they q 
bring him home on a stretcher, Mary ? ” os 

“IT s'pose so, mum. Maybe youd 
better read the telegraft.” 

“JT can’t! I can't! Oh, it serves 
me right for not ‘kissing him three 
times when ho left. And’ we'vo been 
married such a short time, too.” 

“Why don’t you open the telegraft, 
mum ?” 

“Well, I suppose I must; but, oh, I 
can't tell how 1] dread it.” 

Reads telegram: “ Will bring friend 
home to dinner.-—Jame3.” 

“Oh, the heartless wretch!” 


Cou 
paper 


“Mrster,” said the small boy to 

you if there’s any such thing as a 

sugar trust ?” _ 
“Wewell, mother wants to get trusted 

for two pounds.” 

fellow. He took me driving yesterday, |! 

and when we were seven miles from 

he'd make me get out and walk back.” 
Penelope : “ Did you walk back ?” 


the grocer, “mother told me to ask 
“Why, of course there is.” 
Priscilla: “Jack is the oddest | 

home he said if 1 wouldn't promise to marry him 
Priscilla : “ No, indeed ; but the horse did!” 


MADE NO NOISE. 

Wits the luxurious case of a millionaire, James, 
the butler at No. 4. lay comfortably on three 
chairs and a pillow in the pantry at half-past 
four in the afternoon, reading a penny novelette. 

At the end of each paragraph he took a munch 
at his mistress’s currant cake, and at the bottom 
of each page a pull of his master’s brandy ; but he 
did not hear the footstep on the stairs. ‘The story 
became tencer, the cake smaller, the bottle emptier, 
and the step came nearer. 

* James!” 

The butler jumped up, a guilty flush suffusing 
his countenance. It was the mistress of 

No. 4. 

“James,” repeated the lady angrily, “how is 
it that whenever I come into the pantry I find 
you idling your time away, sprawled out reading 
& newspaper or something ?” 

The butler glanced reproachfully at his mistress’s 
feet. “Well, ma'am,” he answered, “ speaking 


3 from that young ; 
I under- © 


Why can you | 


I ‘get into my evening dress, my mind takes a 
purely social turn.” 

Shes And I suppose that when you take a bath 
your mind's an utter blank 2” 


OBEYING ORDERS. 

Tuomas, the message lad, was sent by his em- 
ployer to market to buy atin kettle to replace 
one the spout of which had been melted off. The 
old kettle was given to the boy so that he might 
obtain one of the same pattern. 

Although the market was only a few yards 


away, the boy did not return [or two hours, and then | 


without having made a purchase. 

“Why, the market is full of kettles,” said the 
employer. 

“ Ay!” replied the lad ; “ but they all had spouts 


” 


on. 


NICE FOR THE RECTOR. 


ntry clergyman (to local man-of-all-work) : “1 want you to put up some wall- 
Lhave bought. When it?” 

Well, sir, you see I’m 
hanging your churchwarden 
your reverence on Wednesd: 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

“ You were never marricd, I believe ?” 

“No, I was never married.” 

“* That’s singular, isn’t it?” 

“No, not at all. You see, the first time I fell in 
love I said to myself, ‘ I'll marry her or none.’ ” 

“Why didn’t you marry her then? ” 

“Well, you see, after I had become better 
acquainted with her I said to myself, ‘I'll marry 
none rather than her.’ 
very well with none.” 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 
“YT aur,” said the minister's wife, ‘ that 


elocution.” 

“You mean that I ought to make more 
‘ noise 2?” 

“ T believe that might help to make your scrmons 
more popular.” 


“T doubt it very much. Jn fact, I’m afraid that 


unfavourable impression.” 
: I don’t sce why.” 
“You know, my dear. that most people are 


broadly, ma’am, I should say it was on account | liable to be ill-natured when they have just ‘en 


of them old rubber-soled boots.” 


, awakened from a sound sleep.” 


uips ard Jestlots 


can do do it i 
rather busy just now. I hung Mrs. Smith yesterday ; I'm 
to-day ; but, if it’s convenient, I'll drop round aad hang 

jay.’ 


Since that I've got along , 


you ought to cultivate more vehemence in your | 


method would have the opposite effect, and send ; 
; some members of the congregation away with an | 
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POINT OF VIEW. 
Tne diner was angry, but the 
prietor of the restaurant was cals, 
not the least perturbed. ~ 

“T say,” said the diner, “ you have rome ; 
mannerly people who come here or else they 1c 
used to drezs suits.” _ 
; ‘What's the matter now?” 
' prictor. 

~“Tve just been taken for a waiter for the 1 | 
| time this evening, and I don't like it.” : 
| _ “ Neither do 1,” returned the proprietor prin: 

“and, furthermore, I won't have it. 
will ruin the place.” 
| * Of course it will, You can’t expect ite: 
| to stand any such insults as that ?~ 
' “The waiters won't stand it. 

) about the diners.” 


asked the pe 


ig 


I det es: 


ao 


Beggar: “Can't I get the missue’s ear jor 
! moment ?”” 
Servant: “T don't think you can get her es-. 
i but I'm sure if you wait until she comes dowista: ; 
; you can get a piece of her mind.” 


| 


a 


Draper: ‘Now, here's a good brown ely); 
we call it the messenger-boy brown.” , 

Customer: “ What do you mean |: 
mes3senger-bov brown ?”’ 

Draper ¢ “Why, brown thet wot 
run. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 

Once more I see him as he stood oy 
that dread night, his eyes stein wi 
wild, his lips close shut, and his cho’, 
pale, while a smile that did not s+ 
of earth sat on his face; he gave ine ons 
last fond look, took his dear boy iy 
his arms, bade him lead a good lite and 
Jove all men, and sent him frow tis 
room. 

I then saw him take a scroll. Iv it 
in front of him, read once more 
words, then bare his throat. seive tho 
cold steel, while I thought I should taint, 
my head swam, and for a time my eves 
were shut with fear. 

When next I cast a look at limo 
foam was on his cheek and lip, i} s bled 
was in the airasT cried, “Hold. beh: 
Spare your life!” 

He heard me, but he paid no heew! 
The steel came down, and as | fell ty 
the floor the last words [ heard we: 
*T have not had a good shive Uns 
week ; I will have ono now!” 


tea 


Fair Patient : ‘1s there no way of 
telling exactly what is the mater wih 
me?” 

Dr. Emdce: “Only a post-morten 
examination would reveal that.” 

Fair Patient: “Then for goolies: 
sake, make one. I don't sce why I 
should be squeamish at such a ie as 
this.” 


He would have gathered ber in 4 
warm embrace, but sho waved hiw 
hack. 

“No!” she said imperiously. 
“You crush my heart!” he proteste|. 
“ Better thy heart,” she answered, © thin my 


» tenders 


| 

| 

| HER GREAT TEST. 
| “ Yxgs, darling,” he said, in tones al des is 
ove for Vor 
“that's what 
.) 


| ness, “T would do anything to show my 
“Ah,” sighed the gentle maiden, “ 
all men say when they are striving to win a youn 
heart!” 
“Put me to the proof!” } 
i passionate tones—‘ put me to the proof! |" 
| me, and see if I fail! Set me any task witiin ti" 
bounds of possibility, and it shall be per! sith 
“Ah,” she murmured, ‘if I could only beheve 
i you!” 


he exclaimed. in will, 


| “Put me to the test. Say to me, ‘1 fae il 
| that,’ and it shall be done.” - 
“Then I will put you to the test.” ate” 


“ Ah,” he exclaimed exultantly, 
behold the height, the depth, the Ini 
breadth, the circumference of my love: 
the test ?” = ssn hl 

The maiden dropped her eyes, 4 smile 6" nv 
| the corners of her mouth, and, bending ¢-« 
youth at her feet, she whispered : 

“Marry some other girl.” 


vedine the 
yall? 


Now lodies! What is the difference belween a thimble and a tight-fitting boot?” (Turn to page 506.) 
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By a Successful Pigeon Fancier. 
Propie are apt to imagine that keeping tacing 


yigeons is an expensive hobby. 

Well, it isn't 

Lyon my first prize with one of the only two 
bids I then possessed, both of which T had pur- 
chased for @ few pence at an ordinary bird shop. 
“yiis was in 1898. I saw that a now paper, 
entithd THE Racine PIGEON, was being brought 
out, ard as I was interested in pigeons I boug!. 
the fist number. 

In it there was an announcem»nt of an open race 
organised by the “London North Road Federa- 
row. Bemg young and impecuous, I rushed off 
forhyith and interviewed the editor, asking his 
alvic as to whether it was worth whiie my entering 
uv {vo cheap shop birds. 

HH}. aid it was, and I did, with the result that I 
canjed off x valuablo prize from some of the best 
fiers in London, who had entered for the race 
in the segregate 570 birds. I do not pretend to 
exploits thix. I simply record the fact. It may 
nave heen, however, that my winning bird had come 
efa good stock, although the man who sold it to 
me wis in ignorance of it. 

Anyhow, as may well be imagined, I was greatl7 


part ind encouraged, and from that moment I 
dete ed to take up pigeon-racing in real earnest, 
ant -tared to gct together a small loft of pedigree 
Lids. 


How to Buy ‘‘Squeakers.”’ 

There are two ways for the beginner to do this. 
One is to start with young birds --‘‘ squeakers ” we 
cll them--bought from other fanciers. This, te 
my mind, is the better plan, and was the ono I 
adopted. The young birds are sold by successfui 


Bleacher 
Cleanser 
Purifier 


NOT FOR COLOURS 
WOOLLENS on FLANNELS 


Not for Colours, Woollens or Flannels. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


fanciers at from 7s. 6d. each up to about £3, this 
latter figure being usually the iimit. , 

The other way is to start with stock birds and 
breed your own “squeakers” from them. This is 
all right if moncy is no object, but stock birds, if 
really good, cost a lot. £20 being no uncommon 
Prico for a really first-class pair, and the loss of so 
valuable an asset, through death or otherwise, is 
apt to discourage all but the most enthusiastic of 
amateurs, The beginner, therefore, will be well 
advised to start with youngsters. 

_ When these first arrive they should he placed 
in an aviary whence they can see the surrounding 
country. After two or three days they can be put 
out on top of the loft, and taught to enter. This 
is an important part of their upbringing, and the 
Greatest patience is requisite, for if they are fright- 
ened now they wiil very likely be always nervous 
about entering their loft promptly on their return 
from racing, and this is a most serious fault, for, 
of course, ali time wasted in this manner is counted 
against them. 

Keep the Birds Clean. 

As to keeping homers in good health, there is nu 
mystery about thiv. If the birds are kept clean 
amid clean surroundings, fed on suitable food, ‘and 
Ziven peviuy of clean, sweet water to drink and to 
bathe in, losses from death will be very few 
indeed. 

In training, natwally a certain percentage will 
be lost. Some of these may be shot. But, generally 
speaking, it may be taken that the pigeons that do 
not come back are the duffers, and their owner 
will be well advised not to worry about them. 
Indeed, if he is philosophic, he will regard the 
process as akin to a wecding out of his stock, and 
be thankful for it. 

One word in conclusion. In purchasing pedigree 
pigeons, whether ‘‘ sqneakeis ” or stock birds. the 
utmost care must be taken to buy only birds 
wearing recogn’s:d ring, in order that therecan be 
no m'stake about their origin, andonly tobuy from 
reputable fanciers. To the beginner, one young 
pigeon will probably look much like any otber 
young pigeon, and if he neglects this precaution, 
ha is very apt to be imposed upon, with the result 
that all bis pains a-e liable to be thrown away, and 


OMO 


discouragement, or perhaps even disgust, will 
almosi certainly ensue. 

The beginner mu:t bear in mind, however, that 
no matter how good the stock may be from which 
his youngsters are bred, they cannot all be 
champions. He must not Ict his hopes run too 
high. There are bound to be disappointments and 
drawbacks in thir, as in most other pursuits. 

But it may eafcly be said ia regard to pigcon- 
racing that few, if any, hobbies of the kind are so 
las: inating in themselves, while at the s:mo time 
offering such splendid chances of making money, 
a3 thero ‘are many fanciers making quits £200 to 
£300 a year out of pigcon racing by winnin:: p:izes 
and selling their young +tcck. 

seperate 

“Jonux,” she said to her husband, vo was 
grumbling over his breakfast, “your Jove has 
grown cold.” 

“No, it hasn't,” he snapped; “ but my break- 
fast has.” ; 

* That's just it. If your love hadn't grown col 
you wouldn't have noticed that your breakfast had.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “Mary is very 
ambitious. She vows she will marry a foreign 
count or a grandee of some kind, and she wants to 
be accomplished.” 

“ Accomplished 2" 

“Yes. Nothing will satisfy her short of being 
fitted to become tl.c wife of a nobleinan.” 

“Are you educating her?” 

“Yes ; Tam teaching her to wash and iron.” 


BAD AS EVER. 

“CHartry has an awful disposition. He is 
selfish and cowardly. I don't know where he got 
it,” said a father to his wife the other day. 

“Nor I cither,” said the wife. 

“He certainly didn't get those defects from 
me.”’ continued the father. 

“No, I don't think he did,” said the mother. 
“Tn fact, Iam sure he didn’t get them frem von.” 

“What makes you so certain?’’ asked tie 
husband. 

“* Because you have not lost any of your defects 
that I can see.” 


The Practical 
WASHER. 


The scientific bleaching powder, 
that bieaches, washes and purifies 


all at once. 


With OMO no other soap is neces- 


sary, for 


OMO does all the work 


and does it quickly, harmlessly, 


and well. 


Boil the wash in OMO and water for 


half-an-hour. 
half-hour, rinse and 


Let soak a further 


hang to dry. 


OMO is made by Hudson's and is sold everywhere 


in 


1d. and 3d. packets. 
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To Sharpen Scissors. 

Take the back edge of a table knife and us. :) » 
scissors as if cutting the knife. Do this sev A 
times, and a kecn, sharp edge will be tv 
result. i 


To Clean American Cloth-covered Chairs, 

Wash with warm water into which a littl: 15 
has been dissolved. Use the liquid sparingly, 9.1 
dry with a piece of old linen. ‘To renew the “dl 
rub over with the white eo” 
of an egg, allow to dry 
a little, and then 
polish with a dry 
duster. 
To Prevent Boots 

from Creaking. 

Rub the leather 
over with a little oil, 
then stand the boots 
over-night in salt and 
water, using just 
sufficient water to 
cover the soles. Should 
this not silence them 
the first time, repeat 
the treatment.—( Reply 
to “ Boots.’’) 
To Remove Mud- 

stains from Clothes. 

Brush the garment 
thoroughly and sponge : 
with a weak solution A gool way to keep bos 
of ammonia and warm bright is tu plunae ew 4 
wator. This willremove @ Mover pot jilled woh wy 
the stain and freshen acuil, 
up black goods. For 
coloured clothes sponge in the samo way, wong 
bicarbonate of soda instead of ammoni:, as ts 
latter will not interfere with tho colours. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Nottingham Apple Pudding. 

sare half a dozen good Laking apples, remove 
the cores without dividing them, and place two 
or three cloves with @ little sugar in the cavity. 
Place these in a buttered piedish, pour over them 
a light batter, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
for two hours. 

Leicester Pie. 

Take thice pounds of pork, fat and lean to- 
gether, cut it into pieces two inches long and one 
and a balt wide, season with pepper and*salt and 
powdered sage. Place them on one side till re- 
quired. Mix & tablespoonful of salt with one 
pound of flour, stir into it, with a knife, four ounces 
of lard dissolved in a pint of hot water. Roll it 
out and line a greased tin mould with part of it, 
put in the pieces of pork, cover with the remainder 
of the paste, and fasten securely. Bake for three 
hours. 

German Stolten Cake. . 

Ingredients : Half a pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, two ounces of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, one teaspoonful of 
almond essence, a quarter of a pound of sultana 
raisins, and some milk. Rub the butter into the 
flour, add all the other ingredients, and sufficient 
milk to make a stiff dough. Make the paste into 
a narrow shape, four inches high, and place in a 
flour-tin. Decorate the top with a few vag 
almonds. Cook for twenty minutes in a brisk 
oven.—(Prize won by Mrs. Anxpersos, 98 Kirkcaldy 
Road, Maxuell Park, Glasgow.) 


smothered Fish. 
Put six or seven Slices of fat bacon or pork into 
a frying-pan and fry slowly. When brown, put 
five or six sliced onions into the pan, and fry until 
done. Remove the onions and lay some pieces of 
raw fish in the pan. Cover these with some of the 
onions, adding a little salt and pepper. Cover the 
onions with slices of raw potatoes, then add another 
layer of fish, then some more onions and seasoning. 
‘The final layer should be formed of sliced raw 
potatoes. Cover the pan, and cook very slowly for 
an hour, until the ingredients are thoroughly 
cooked.—(Prize won by Miss ‘Trewix, Kock, 
Wadebridge, Cornwall.) 
OOO ta 
PAPER BAG 
APER BAS 7 PAPER BAG COOKERY. aes 
Baked Cheese Custard. . Apple or Onion Dumplings 
Melt half an ounce of buiter, add to it four HOW TO COOK DRIED FISH. Can be cooked in paper bags. Make the duty 
ounces of flour and four well-beaten eggs. Scason Ix most houses, especially where ecoromy ling in the ordinary way, and place it in a grea ud 
with pepper and salt and add one ounce of grated| must be practised, kippers, bloaters. and dried bag for about one hour. 
Parmesan cheese. Whisk all together for several} haddocks are rather favourite articles of food 
minutes, then pour the result into buttered paper | but two great difficulties have up to now een To Test Meat when it is Cooked, 
souffié cases, place these in a buttered Papakuk | found in preparing them for table. Lower the gas, open tho doo: ol the oven 
bag, and bake on a grid for eighteen minutes, First, when cooked on the gas grid they are carefully, and press on the bay containing ihe joot 
liable to shiivel up or catch fire, and often become gently oe a ae een ue ane. i ts 
80 Ss , hi 3 tender it 13 done. not, Coed & 
dry as to be unpalatable. Secondly, the smell while} snother twenty minutes. 


cooking penetrates to every corner of the house. 
aoe eis beg. has i away with both of a 
hese difficulties. Cooked in a Papakuk bag, 

bloaters, kippers, and haddocks sequite a new HADRIAN AS GREEK RULER. 

and delicious flavour; they remain juicy and do 

not become hard and dry. There is absolutely no In the days when Rome ruled Greece, oil” . 

smell even when the oven door is opened, and it the first benefactors of the Greeks was Hicr: s 

would not be possible to tell that anything at all He beautified Athens with temples and ey 

was being cooked. buildings. He brought the pure, clean water | 

SOCCCEEEESSESSEOSSESOSSSSESSSOHOSOSSOOOOOOOOS Cephissia to Athens, aud that of Luke aly We ‘ ; 
Vv: 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 2 poms Stiil more, be let the G Lagat ch 
The Papakuk b hich the benefits of the Roman law, end :.\°" ta 
the offices of eB earson's which aa Ke ane? se rights of Roman citizenship to the inbadityats 


Deseret PME capac Street’ Leadon, W.c-—can be $| Greece. Hadrian was, according to the | 


ON CLEANING FURS. 
Beaver and Sealskin 
Should be cleaned with hot salt. 


White Pox Pur 
Should be rubbed with equal parts of calcined 


magnesia and dry flour. 


Clean Chinchilla 

With talcum powder, well rubbed into the 
skin and then shaken out. 

Tibet or Angora, 

White or grey, may be washed in warm soapy 
water, but the skin muat be carefully stretched 
during the process of drying to prevent cockling. 
All linings should of course be removed before the 
fur is placed in the water. 

To Clean Light-coloured Purs. 

Pemove the wadding and lining, lay the fur 
flat on the table, and fasten one end firmly with 
drawing pins. Then warm some bran in the 
oven and rub it into the fur, working ith a straight 
movement against the way of the hair, When 
the bran will absorb no more dirt, remove the pins 
and shake the garment thoroughly, removin 
all the bran. Brush or comb when finished an 
replace lining. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 


Cut these Ont and Keep Them Handy. 
No. 6. -PILLET OF VBAL. 


To Clean a Sewing Machine. 

Place it near the fire to get warm so fiat 
the congealed oil about it may melt. Then oil it 
well with paraffin, working it wellto get the lubricant 
into every part. As the dirty oil ours ov 
wipe it off. When quite clean, apply a ints 
lubricating oil, and the machine will werk quis 
easily. 


marta nica thin_alices from 1 to 2. Tn 
toa joa the er A@iee erenid be ‘ewerns 
in nar the end of the etrip. 


ene 
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Potato Chips. 

Wash and pecl four or five potatoes, cut them 
into very thin slices, and place on a cloth to drain 
thoroughly, so as to absorb all moisture. Have 
ready a well-greased bag put in the potato chips, 
fasten the ends, and place bag on a grid shelf. 
Cook for fitteen minutes, turning the bag once or 
twice during this time, so that the potatoes may be 
quite crisp. Then open bag, season chips with 
salt, and dish up. 


Savoury Cabbage. ' 

Wash and trim a young cabbage, remove the 
stalk portion, and cut the remainder into shreds. 
Take three slices of streaky bacon and cut them 
crossways into strip*s mix these with the cabbage, 
and season with salt. Place all in buttered Papa- 
kuk Lag with about three-quarters of a pint of 
water and two teaspoonsful of bicarbonate of 
coda. Fasten the bag, and cook on grid in 
moderately hot oven for forty minutes. Dish up 
and serve hot. 


Fish Cakes. 

Take half a pound of any cold fish and flake 
it up, add half a pound of cold mashed potatoes, 
season With pepper and salt, add ono ounce of 


‘ts of 


Siz 25 Prices. those days, a wise man. He was impre: ; | wise 
es. F 50. 190, the wonderful character of the Greeks. "1° ' 
1.7 Db : _ ) 

3: 14 a as. 14. ts. ‘a be. os. sidered it good policy to further their inte > 
3. Hi 10h, Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 38. Od. and under his rule the industry of the © v 


¥ 

q 7 Je id is. oe as. Fo . hry made rapid headway. So far back as those 1" \ 
And twenty-five of any four different sizes will ba -_ times the wealth of Greece lay in its soil. 1 et ; | 
plied at the hundred ine. “Ths mostuseful izes, however, ¢ | Ate little changed even at = pa ee 
‘All applications for ba , F does Greece exist very largely by the cutee’ ” 
itance and addressed sheuid he are ees ce of the beautiful vine which yields the gripe °" 


rem 
_} xclusively made by Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- } | receive in the form of Currants. No ot 
ful experiments. The paper has been analysed by Mesers. 2 | country can compete with Greece in the pred 


an : Clayton, Beadle, & 
melted butter or dripping. and two tablespoonsful | 3 pure weal free Peheak arber inp area peor pera rp tion of the wonderful Currant, 80 full of aeurici 
of milk. Mix all together and shape into small ong and flour is used io past the bags. ment, easily assimilated, and withal palat.4 nl 
cakes. Beat up an egg on a plate, and egg and table clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in M y : 


boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. appetising. England isa benefactor to Liree’e 
Mp ag rage crneg mate tae senlnas Sanee so far as large quantities of Currants are ; 
tested recipes for dishes cooked in paper bags, czsellent | sumed in these isles. But if the extraontof 
inane of seta Informatio ee eee ranloben 17 food value of Currants were appreciated “| 
rpharatregy Moser) poor tg 7 Sagadalagal The Publisher. 17 | should be, even more of the delicious fruit wl 


lon, W.C. 
POSCOSSEE SH SOS ESSE SEOOOSOOSSOOOOOO OOO be eaten. 


breadcrumb the cakes, patting them into shape 
carefully. Place in a well-buttered Papakuk bag, 
cook for twenty minutes, turning the bag once 
during the cooking. Serve with sprigs of parsley 
arranged round the dish. 


For the best answers I will give ten pairs of scissors. Mark postcards ‘ Thinvble.” (See page 50S.) 
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IGRAVES GRAMOPHONES 
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The ONLY DIFFERENCE between a GRAYES GRAMOPHONE RECORD and the actual living artiste’s voice, is that the record ALWAYS re- 
produces the artiste AT HI8 VERY BEST. While the artiste himself may vary, and sometimes feel “out of form,” the record is NEVER “ OFF 
COLOUR," butinvariably gives the artiste's finest performance. Just as you yourself select for reproduction the photograph which you consider 
does you the most justice, soan artiste will not allow a record to be reproduced which does not represent his singing or playing AT ITS VERY BEST 


A GRAVES GRAMOPHONE enables you to enjoy asoftenas 
vou like a first-class All-Star Programuine, every Item of which has 
heen recorded under ENCORE CONDITIONS. Not only may you have the 
Cream of the World's Talent for your home concert party, but what is 
even more, you may have the finest efforts of every artiste you wish, in 
his very Best form. All expcrienced concert goers and amusement 
seekers know that all artistes have two or three encore turns in which they 
excel the rest of their repertoire, and which they can always rety 
upon to bring the house down ; the Graves Gramophone will give you this. 


SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY of acquiring a first-hand 
acquaintance with the best music, the greatest composers, and the most 
taleuted musicians and singers, has never before been offered in the 
world’s history. Quite apart {rom the inumediate pleasure and amuse- 
ment which it brings, the Gramophonc is onc of the greatest educational 
forcesof the day. By familiarising your family with the best music, 
you cultivate.an appreciation of musica! art which will be a source of 
life long pleasure and never failing intercst. With the Graves Gramo- 
phone in the homme you may have the pick of the noblest Nallonal and 
Patriotic music, the finest performances of the world's most renowned 
Bands and ras, the latest encore successes of the Great Star 
Artistes, all the favourite Musical Comedy Selections, the jokes and jests 
of the Nation's foremost Fun-Makers. the loveliest Dance Music, the 
sweetest Songs and Ballads, the sublimest work of the great Oratorio 
Composers, the masterpieces of Sacred Music, and everything which 
you could desire for the recreation and ainusement of your family 
circle and friends may be enjoyed without stint or limit, and 
at a cost so trifling as to be within easy reach of every family. 


WE DELIVER immediately this very powerful HIGH- 
GRADE GRAMOPHONE, (including TEN Brilliant Dise Record 
Selections, 200 Special Silver Stee! Needles, with polished hard 
wood compartment case, and all accessories), insured and car. 
riage paid to all approved orders for S/- with order. When 
you have heard the instrament in your own home, if you are 
delighted with its performance and fully convinced of the 
exceptional value and bona-fide character of this remarkable 
offer, the balance is payable by Wine Monthly Payments of 6/= 
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SHEFFIELD. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
which is acompiete illustrated Guide to 
the latest models in both needie& sapplure 
machines. This book g:ves you more 
practical Grasnophone information in half 
an hour han you would otherwise learn 
in years, Every styie illustrated. Easy terms 


IMPORTANT. an Gramo- 


phone Owners shuuld write for our extra- 
ordinary offer of both Needle & ire 
Disc Records. ew ver 
rafcly packed on approval, 20 superb 
select.ons according to your own choice, 
carriage paid, for B/e with order and 
easy monthly payments if the records 
prove entirely to your satisfaction whea 
tried on your own machine. Admirers of 
bigh-<ciass record.ng should send Post 
Card for Catalogue and all particulare. 


ENCORE! ENCORE'! 


Let's have that one 
over again! 


THis HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE 
is our own exclusive speciality, and is absolutely up-to-date and contains 
every modern improvement. The Cabinet is a handsome and -subs:a.: 

tial construction in finely marked solid dark Oak, 124 * 124 < Sdin 
polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with a tasteful dec ve 
Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful sient Steel Motor, titted 
with the latest frictionless bearings, finely proportioned nickel-piatecd 
Taper Tone Arm, accurately balanced 10in. Turn-table, larde 1617 

Sound Trumpet with nine leaves, decorated in a charming combination 
of softly blended Art Shades. The Sound Reproduceris constructed 
in harmony with the latest developements of tle science of acoustics. and 
possesses adequate power to perform full Milieary Band Selections 
with all their original brilliance and realistic effect, and is so exquiskely 
sensitive as to reproduce with perfection the most delicate passages of 
orchestration, as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste s voice. 


THIS 18 A STRAIGHTFORWARD HONEST OFFEr. 
There are notricks or complications ; no delusive promise of something 
for nothing. The full inclusive price of the machine, with Records and 
all accessories is £2: 10:0 which is divided for convenience of pay- 
ment into ten monthly instalments of 5/- Every machine ts delivered 
safely packed, insured on the railways at our cxpense, and carriage paid 
to its destination. There are no packing charges or extras of any kind 
Graves Gramophones are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and unless 
you are completely charmed and delighted when you have heard the 
machine and records, you are under no obligation whatever to keep it. 
WE INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid. Don’t be pre- 

Unless you have heard an up-tu-date Graves Gramophone 
you can form no idea of the powers of this amazing instrument, and 
you simply don't know what youare missing lave it sent on approval 
at our expense, hear it at your leisure in your own home. and if you 
think we overstate its attractions BY A SINGLE WORD. simply send it 
back, carriage forward, and have your moncy refunded at once. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—**To hear a 
Graves Gramophone Is to realise the best aud latest word ia 
Gramophone perfection; it reproduces the human voice with 
am exactitude quite startling; its value is marvellous,” 
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FOURTEEN MATCHES THIS WEFK. 

Have you taken part in our Football Competition 
yet? If not, you should not fail to fill up your 
coupon for this week’s contest. 

Only fourteen matches are set for you to fore- 
cast, and yet the prize offered is the same as before, 
£250. 

You should not miss this opportunity to turn 
your football knowledge to anon account. 
ANOTHER BIG SPARKLETTS PRIZE-LIST. 

On page 500 you will find that I have again the 
pleasing duty of announcing a big increase in the 
Sparklets prize-money. This week the winners 
divide £73 8s. 

Everything points to the prize-money being still 
greater in the very near future, 80 you could not 
srepare for Christmas better than by doing your 

st to win a big Sparklets prize now. 

You will have noticed that you may now send 
two Sparklets on one entry form. This means that 
if you think out two good sentences or phrases you 
may send both in for one sixpence rovided they 
are both written on the same entry-form. ~ ~ 


OUR PICTURE PUZZLES. 

T am sorry that I must ask your indulgence for 
another week. The judging of this competition is 
practically concluded now, but has not been 
finished in time to enable us to give you the result 
in this week's issue. However, I hope to be able 
to make an important and satisfactory statement 
about the awards next week. 

THE PIGBON RACE RESULT. 

On the red page cpposite you will find the 
result of our Great Pigeon Race from the Crystal 
Palace. 

Over 20,000 birds competed, and the winner 
comes from the loft of Mr. A. E. Infield, Brighton. 
Mr. Infield carries off three prizes : £50 for the best 
velocity in the race, £5 for the best velocity in his 
section, and a five-guinea cup. His bird covered 
the 414 miles at the splendid rate of 1,104 yards a 
minute—or nearly 38 miles an hour. 

Many other fine performances were also put up. 
One of the best was that by a bird belonging to 
Mr. J. Allison, of Alnwick. It flew the distance of 
284 miles, against the wind, at the rate of 874 
yards per minute. ‘That is 30 miles an hour. 

Two competitors in Stockport, 196} miles away, 
are to be congratulated on nearly dead- heatin 
with each other. H. Howard and Son’s bird di 
the distance at the rate of 1,068 yards a minute, 
and Mr. 5. Rimer’s‘bird at 1,033 yards a minute. 


WHAT IS A FOG? 


Wr are now in the month of November, the 
month in which the fog fiend gets loose, and you 
will no doubt be interested in the definitions of a 
fog sent me in connection with one of the Footlines 
Contests. 

One reader, who apparently knows a “ London 
Particular” by experience, aptly describes the fog 
as ‘“ London's ‘ yellow peril.’ ” 

“A city ‘draper’” was the smart definition of 
a second competitor; while a third, bearing London 
allusions in mind, cleverly defined the fog as 
**Saint Pall.” 

But even these were,excelled by a fourth com- 
petitor, who, having regard to the innumerable 
jokes made about fogs, humorously expressed the 
Opinion that a fog was a “ Creator of ‘ wheezes.’ ” 
AND WHAT IS A CIGAR? 

ANoTHER Footline Contest which afforded my 
readers a rare opportunity of exercising their wit 
was the one in which the query was asked : “ What 
is a cigar ?* 

One reader confidently remarked that it was 
“something that quickly put your friend’s ‘ pipe 
out’ when proffered.” 

Another competitor rather ecnviously sighed 
that it was “the only * weed’ that wouldn’t grow 
in his garden.” 

“An emblem of ‘rank,’” was the witty 
description given by a third ; while a fourth com- 
petitor peehcally described the cigar as ‘tho 
brown locks of My Lady Nicotine dressed in the 
latest style.” 

Awards in Footlines Contcsts wil! be found on 
the red page opposite. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TWO GOOD YARNS. 

I HAVE just read two stories in the Novel. maga- 
zine which I must recommend to you all. One, 
“The Gallows-Bird,” is a realistic story of the 
condemned cell, and the other, “ Shouting Simms, 
Hero,” is 8 powerful story of a brave man’s love. 
These stories are so excellent that the NovEL is 
well worth buying for them alone. But there are 
sixteen other complete stories as well. 

Then there is a competition—a very simple one— 
in which the first prize is a houseful of fumiture 
worth £200 and a cheque for £50. The Novel 
is certainly the best and most popular magazine 
on the market, and you have only to get a copy-— 
it is fourpence-halfpenny—to realise this for your- 
self. 


A WONDERFUL PAMILY. 

A STAFFORDSHIRE reader, C. H. P., sends me the 
following remarkable record held by a family in his 
neighbourhood. He says: “On Sunday, October 
8th, Private Edward Wood was presented with the 
long service medal. Bandmaster H. Wood, the 
father, joined the Army in 1864, and served 33 
years. His son, Henry, served 27 years; Alfred, 
28 years; Wilfred, 26 years; Samuel, 22 years; 
James, 17 years; Herbert, 14 years: and Edmund, 
14 years! The father and all the seven sons 
wear the long service medal. Not only that, but 
for a quarter of a century a Wood was bandmaster. 
Isn’t that a fine record ?°—— 

It is, indeed, C. H. P., and one that will take a 
lot of beating, 1 should fancy. There are many 
families in which the Army has always been the 
leading profession, but few, I should think, that can 
boast such a fine record as this. 


WHAT IS A BUCKET SHOP? 

“ Wuat is a bucket shop?” asked E. E.R. “IT 
came across the term recently when reading a 
novel. All it said was ‘ Beware of bucket-shops, 
my friend,’ and no clue was given in the text as to 
the actual meaning of the term. I wish you could 
enlighten me.” ——- ioe 

A bucket-shop, E. E. B.. is applied to a swindling 
type, of stockbrokers. They generally advertise 
saying that they will invest your money for you 
in such a way that you will receive enormous 
profits, profits which are quite unobtainable in the 
ordinary way of investments. The origin of the 
term is rather curious. When lotteries were 
declared illegal in America, places for the sale of 
lottery tickets were opened by negroes, and, as the 
police made unexpected raids, a cket was kept 
ready to receive the tickets, and this, when turned 
upside down, was used as a seat for the guileless 
proprietor! It was a long time before this 
apparently simple trick was discovered. The name 
has gradually become wider in its meaning, and 
is now generally used, as I have said, for swindling 
stockbrokers. 


DON'T INHALE. 

A FEw weeks ago I-answered a reader on the 
question : “Should boys smoke ?” Another letter 
on smoking comes from a reader who signs himself 
InnALE. ‘Can you tell me how to cure myself of 
inhaling 2” he writes. “I am a heavy smoker 
of cigarettes, and every scrap of smoke I take 
into my mouth I inhale. To make matters worse, 
I find that I cannot sce so well as I used to. Does it 
affect the eyesight, or is that due to some other 
cause ? ”——- 

I am afraid, Ixuaue, that it is due to your bad 
habit that your eyes are affected. Inhaling is an 
extremely dangerous practice, and the cause of 
most diseases smokers suffer from. You rarely 
find a confirmed pipe-smoker who suffers from 
“ smoker's heart.” He doesn’t inhale as a general 
rule. There is only one thing to do, and that is te 
give up smoking altogether, and that at once. It 
is no use putting off the day. Stop it now, or you 
will have to pay a very heavy penalty in the future. 


SHOULD PRETTY GIRLS GOON THE STAGE? 

BrixtoN is not only famous for being a suburb of 
London, but also because it is the home of many 
stage favourites. 1 am not surprised, therefore, 
to get the following letter from Kirry J., who 
writes: “I want to go on the stage, but my lover 
objects strongly to me doing so. He says that the 
stage is not a fit profession for a pretty girl, and 
threatens to give me the choice between ink and 
my ambition. I don’t see this is fair, at all, for 
I simply love acting !’°-— 

You may love acting, Kitty, but it doesn’t follow 
that you will make a good actress. In any case, 
the stage is a hard profession. There are just as 
many ups and downs in it as in any other pro- 
fession. If you are successful you are in clover. 
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If you are not, and there are more of the lait; 
class than perhaps you realise, then the outlouk js 
far from rosy. But your lover is wrong in wayius 
that the stage is not a fit profession for a yicity 
girl. It depends entirely upon the girl. : 
SHOULD WIVES HAVE POCKET-MONEY > 

No one ‘likes to be without a little money (5 
spend, and this fact has brought me an interestins 
letter from Hovsewirr, who writes: “Don't \.., 
think that all wives should have a fixed allowiuu 
for pocket money, money that they can do ex. ty 
what they like with ? Even if a man docs give bia 
wife a little extra money he always wants to lanow 
what she has done with it. She isn't always 
inquiring how he has spent the little extra he hia 
in his pocket. Husbands give their chihlen 
ge emg they tip those who wait upon tin, 

ut they never seem to think that the Bisyee 
suffering wife would like to have some jx beets 
money as well.” —— 

I quite agree with you, HovsewiFr. Many aman 
gives his wife each wevk just the bare househotd 
expenses, and if she wants any little extra, even 
such a small thing as a piece of ribbon or a ice of 
cotton, she has to ask for it. Wives must teel 
this very keenly. It puts them in a false postion 
and I am sure that if a husband made a point if 
regularly allowing his wife so much money to do 
what she likes with it would make sume mariicd 
lives much happier than they are. 

THEY READ HIS LOVE-LETTERS. 

C. W. raises a protest, and rightiy so in my 
opinion. He writes: “LT live some distance away 
from my sweetheart. To be precise, she lives in 
the north of London, and I in the south, A large 
part of our courtship is carried on by letter, there- 
fore I write to her on an average two or three times 
a weck. The other night she came to me in great 
distress because some of my letters were taken cut 
of her writing desk and read aloud to the famiiy 
circle despite her protests. What can 1 do? | 
don’t want to ‘kick up a row’ with fher people, 
because it might affect the girl hersel!.”. - 

I certainly think, C. FE. W., that you have a 
strong right to protest and to protest as vigetuisiy 
as youcan. The young lady's family are breabing 
one of the most important rules of the same. Love- 
letters, above all other kinds of letters. are just these 
that should be read by two and only two people. 
There are two things which you might du. One 
is to ask your sweetheart to destroy your letivrs 
as soon as she has replied to them. ‘Ihe other is 
to marry her straight away and tell her all vou 
would say in the letters in a much more interesiing 
and confidential way ! 

HAS ANY ANIMAL SIX TOES? 

“T qave ao friend who has six toes on cach fovt 
and six fingers, or rather five fingers and a thumh 
on each hand. This has set me wondering i! any 
animal naturally has six toes. I have asked sever 
of my acquaintances, but none can name cnr. 
Can you tell me anything about six-toud 
animals ? ’—— 

This is the curious question which reaches me 
from H. G. B. As a matter of fact, H.C. 8. ne 
animal has six toes. They have got anything tem 
one to five, but five is the greatest nani vader 


ordinary circumstances. A l.orse has one toe 
only. A deer or a goat has two, really. however, 
a split hoof. The camel has a genuine pit or lors, 


quite unlike those of a goat. The vhine ores 
has three toes, the hippopotamus four, and the 
elephant five. That is the limit in toes. H.C. Ii. 
so you need not worry to search any furdier tet 
six-toed beasts. They don’t exist. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempta must be ¥ rittan on ste 
cards, addressed to the Fuitor, Leercur> Nery 
Henrietta Street, London, SV.C. 

2. Yon may take part in any number of the » 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writtea 
separate postcard. a 

3 Mark each postcard with the name of thecenpen! 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corns 
will find thisnamo in the annonncemout of the ¢ smn 
in the footlinc. Provided these conditions are! 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelop” 1 
“Postcard”? in the top loft-hand corner, but ¢. , 
must bear the full name and address of the se 

4. All attempts must arrive uot luter than T 
November 16th. ' on 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, 4) 
prizes, as announeed in the footlines, will be as. .derW 
the efforts considered the best. . fat 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pace ey 
be divided, and, whee the awards are gifts, Ue ps 
be awarded at the discretion of the Fuitor. 
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Printea by Honace Cox, Bream's Buildings. enn 
Published by C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrp., ut Pew ae 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London. ; 


and 


Votce.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a tille ts use l. 
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CARROT” CONTEST. I 


viseors has been awarded to each of the 
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Continued from Page 500.) 
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14 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
taldwin, 34 Percy St., Bury; A. J. Berry, 
»« Nelson; R. Brown, Lugton, Ayrshire: 


85 Hampton Rd., Southport, W. 
ewport; Miss E. Hipws ll. 
th age, Kentisbury Ford, N. Devon; Miss 
} » Academy Sq., ontrose; Mrs. M 1 
x +» Cotham Vale Bristol; W. Power, Molen- 
inschede, Holland; J. N. Preston, 86) Now 
\ Cardiff; A. Sercombe. 11 Miskin St.. Barry, 
“a. W. Shackell, Depot 3, DCL. Bed- 
} M. Thorpe, 10 Norbury St... Hixher 
4 Manchester; A. B. Westaway, 91 Clive Rd, 
a diff 


22 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

3ridges, 74 Wellington Rd, St. Agnes 
rs. J.C. Burton, 46 Adelaide St. Brierley 
‘ve, Winchester St., Botley, Southampton, 
' Acol Rd., W. Hampstead; Jo C. Coc lirane, 
© Rd, Dublin; V. BE. Dillon, 44 Sheepeote 
w-on-the-Hill; H. L. Dobree, Hantguard, 
rasey; Mra. Downing, 35 Waorbeck Rd, 
\ Dunolly, Cranmer House, Norton Rd. 
tees; Mrs. Hill, 9 Mount Collver Ave. 
1T.’ Hilton, “ Clovelly.” Wainileet Rd... 
5. Markley, 130 Warwick Rd., Sparkta 1, 
M. McCallum, 47 Cowane St., Stiriins: 
ton, 28 Parkfield Ave., Rusholme; HH 
Highfield Rd., Frizinghall, Bradford, A 
iney Cottages, King’s Highway, Piumstesd: 
r, 54 Southover St., Brighton; W. Randell, 
‘k Hill; J. Smith, Yorkshire St. Ashten- 
». G. FE. Terry, Rose Cot 2 Old hurel 
ord: F. Webb, 55 Herongate Rd, Wanstead 
‘i. Williams, 8 Howard Terr, Clydach Vale. 


thtcher, 
\| Leicester Rd., 
(‘gy 
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Day December25. | = § 12:19:20 
ty. December26, |Mo 9 13 20 27 
w T 7 14:29 28 
: . April 5. !Wa 845 22 29 
onday . April8& | T a 9 10 23 3° 
‘londay . May 27, F 3 1017 24 
ligay, August 5. S 411 18 25 
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sults of Footline Competitions. 


coat pocket stylos have 


heen awarde ) ‘ing : 
J. W. Avery. uot irded to the following : 


20 Lincroft St. Moss Side, Manchester: 


\ ‘4 . : > : 
ladies who supplied the best replies to | E. Dubber, BoC. Yuan, Hampton W i 
Why is a_earrot like a naughty boy?" : | 3 Hambro Terrace, POs Wormend Senses: 
ie uan, 80 Blackfriars Rd., Southsea; Miss | 9 Cambridge Rd..’ Ford, Devonport; H. H. Toombs’ 
yo 6 Pishponds Ee. Fiphperds, eget Mrs. | HM.S. Albion, Chatham, : , 
a n, U aydoc .. Liscard; rs. N. ry 
4 ivarl St., Saltburn-by-Sea; Mrs. Warren, Five x RIDDLE" CONTEST. 
af ce, Haverfordwest. tn me ened were olives for tho ag questions to fit 
o ys a othe answer, Because they have get a pain 
SYNOP CONTEST inside The winners were: KE Brown,” Redelyfe.” 
» invited to compose a short 3vrapais of | Rogerstone, Mon.; W. Hanulton. 11 Leiwester Rd. New: 
s the new P.W. serial, “A Strange Sin.’ | port, Mon.; H. S. Jones, Trappe Honee, Simonstone, 
the x, prize cola page M. Farle, pee ie Po Jumor, 76 Heh St. Dunbar, R 
tage. New Barnes Rd., y, who cone arkin, 2 Welbeck Terrace, Monk Bretton, Barnsley 
rollowing ? oe a Sota 
« and purse have been stolen while she FOG CONTEST. 
y terrified search for them she hears a For the best deiinitions of a fog five cigarette lighters 
- ont that there has been a jewel robbery have heen awarded to the following: HF. Blackman, 
at Millborough Hall, the place Bairy | > Herbert Ra, Wand don: ALE Halliday, 16 Darfield 
‘hat the missing maid is being searched AYE. Harelulls, Lecds: W. Ho Roome. 8 Park St, 
no thought is to get away belore she is | Derby; J.C. Silborn, 5 Chepstow Place, Bayswater. L 
“js now penniless. Hastily dressing, she | Stevenson, 80 Finlay Drive, Glasgow. 
house, and, pawning a gold bracelet. ‘“CIGAR" CONTEST. 
blindly to a station. She is trving to Competitors were invited to define a cixar, and five 
ne shall do when she is accosted by a} cigar cutters were offered as prizes. The winninss 
. and, half-fainting, recognizes Mrs. | attempts were received from: BF, Brown, 2) St- Pancras, 
v leads her to a waiting motor-brousham | Chichester, Eo Dawes, 25) Lambridee Phice, Bath. 
to a house in St. John’s Wood. Fairy is | Wo PL Lumb, The Schoolhouse, Handley, Salisbury, 
n awaking is frightened at finding here | J. K. Nicholson, 12 Juiiet St, Neweastleon-Lyne: Go HH 
a luxurious hee a Bin ted by | Rawling, Roller Mill, Allerston, Pickering 
Rea @ 3 n ler reom Fairy's ‘ 
ng over her success.” - i ta ny peer ee , m 
“ ” a woos a haby like the heir to the throne?“ This 
CHARLEY zi CONTEST: Geet was the question Indy readers were asked to answer, 
‘ ve, oO sl pp y ae if tes ahi r and ten puirs of scissors for the best replies have been 
° i eh our issue, ve et Jetolu r 26th. | won by: Misa M. Auvache, 22 Roland Rd. Waltham- 
2 NUE. he prize cl hall a guined Ws tT stow: Mra G. J. Denison, 4 Green Lane, Yeadon, Leeds; 
olty O Cambridge Street, Coventry, who | \iss’J. Drummond, Blackness Rd., Dundee; Mrs F. M. 
‘ing, reason ; r 2 | Sasterbrook, Oxford House, Ashburton; Miss I. Gillespie, 
existence depends on its admirers | 1, Walker Place. Aberdeen; Miss M. E. Gooderham, 
*HOUSE” CONTEST. 53 Treherne Rd., N. Brixton; Mrs. Kaye, Heather Bank, 
set in this contest was to find an appro- | Tonbridge; Miss Morgan, 6 The Grove, Western 
1 a house supposed to he hought by the | Road, Wood Green; Miss C. M. Ross, New Spynie, 
‘ ot P.W.’s big cash prizes. Five waist. | Elgin; Mrs. Smitheram, 61 Cheshilton Rd., Fulham. 
= 
= e e e 
“WwW.” Championship Pigeon Race 
Bo e e 
From Crystal Palace, September 9th, 1911. 
«isa list cf the winners in each section, aud the amount of the Pearson's Weekly prize won by cach 
~ubieet to objection within seven days. ; 
t : | ia 
Competitor's Name. | Panes | Prize. Competitor’s Name. sr 
‘own, 
> 1,800 birds competing. Srerion A, 2,420 birds competing, 
r | Mites Yds, ain 45 Orme, J. W., Weughton le) 245) 1°23 is) 
' Une A, Brigiton “| % we 10H 1 Felling - + | #99 
cnouy. A. Farebam =. | RE Wag 4 ALN ay ‘| at 
yo ua manbyidge, 43 1 hd Stiww, West | er) 
, W., Shanklin - “1 i ant Dunn, Mmiten | ca 459 7 
> . 1.800 birds competing. Section EB. 2,800 birds competing. 
1 J., Rhodes - - : 172 WIZ yoRn £5 2 5 ‘ 
t 1 H.and Son, Sou hpor: | 195 #79 1Onx 1 ( 
rn Bros., Fazakericy 1 ke 440 105) 1 | 
Cartin, W. 8, Sutton Oak | ite wTT 1025 1 ) Fricr. G., Retford \ 
timer, K., Suathport - = | ise 339 Hast 1 Kirk, Ro, Jacksdale | 
yuh, J., Presoutt  - - - |} sy BiG re L » West, EK. Derby - coe 
x i). 2.800 birds competing. ; ‘is Section B. 2,100 Lirds competing. 
.E..Oakamoor + = M7 "7 es ; : ‘ 
pi cishaw, Ty Baddeley E rt hi + Hetlewnrly oe Weta | | et 
' Lichfield Wb 1a ns 5 » wi 4 
; tw 1 ighley x 
1 n,M.,Stone- - >, b4 HA us 1 ‘eford RS 
\ nd Shephard, Bridg- 119 S70 hes 1 *97 
wn ' WN 
ugs, H., Madeley Heath - Mo) 438 sty 1 1 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Beautiful Indian Ink and Crayon 
Portraits, 20 in, by 16in. . . 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
A FEW WEEKS ONLY. 


Here isa special offer to reaters of ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly ' for a few weeks only. For 2s. 1ld., 
plus 4a. for pestage (imland), we will supply 
you with an enlurgement, 20 in, by 16 in, 


If you wish to preserve th phito of someone who 
is deav, or who kas passed cway. hare one of these 
Enlargements bef re it is too late. 


All pictures. copiel bust style—leul and 
shoulders o ly. Send plotegraph sou wish 
with sour name and advress clearly 
ca tle: back, with ULO. for 2s. Tbh, 
1, tor postage, ty 


“ ENLARGE” (5.™), 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Bin pois red fey Specwal Act of Purlatwe nt.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 


Fire and Burglary. surance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T M.E ARMSTRONG, Wij) ie ow, 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
both A At LL § 


travelling as _a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We payany number of claims in respect 
of each aceident—not the jirst claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY ] INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
| (For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,900 each—not for one only. £1,000 special unanteed 
PORATION, LIMETED, 36 gy 44 Mow e Street, Louden, 
I C., to whom notices of chug, wider the following couditions, 

tl he paid by the above Corporation to the 
a ~ egal representative of any person killel by 
£1,000 
possenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
had in his, or her, posse-s:on, the Lusvrance Conpom on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa: 
‘This paper may be left at his, or her, place of . bude, su lony as 
the coupon 18 signed 
legi:] representative of such person mjured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, net being a railway 
ahAAR 
hon ] Od iNeg:l act, having thecurrent numterof Mearson’s 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of temg killed 
an acerdent toany trainin which he, or he, be travelling as 
a passenger, the legal representative! the eased will receive 


by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAK TEE COR. 
wust be sent within seven days to the above address, 

anaceident in Great Britsin or treland to the 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of sach accident, 

ture, written im ink or pencil, on the space p t the foot. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 

aud that motice of the accideut be given witha three days 

servanton duty, nora suiewle, cor ensagedl man 

by u railway accident iu the United Kingdom, wtihough not by 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 


be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘THE 
Ockan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corvorartos, Limiten, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death ov acerlent while 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that deceased ot the tine of 
such accideut had vw Ina-, or ber, possession, the lusurance 
Conpou on tins page, or the paperon whieh at is, with Is, or 
her, usual signature. written in ink o Preil ou the space 
providedat the foot,and that death occur citi tweuty- four 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such ident to 
the said Corporation at above address with:n three days of its 
oveurreuce. This paper insy be left at bis, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. im 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyonedying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
iuflicted upon him for her) within the United Kinedom by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty. 
four hours from the reemipt of the injuries, that he ‘or she) 
shall pnor to the accident have sigued : bie Coupon. Posurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, tit he (a she) eliall 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor eugaged in. wake s 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

‘The above conditicus sre of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good forthe curreut week of issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benetit of, ania. sualjcetto the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident cud Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 18%, Risks Nos tamd ay 


The Purchase of this Publication is Mettobe the pas 
ment of © Premium under Sect. 33 of 1 et. A Priut of rie 
Act con be seen at the office of this Jourigl, or oet the s 


corporntion. No perten cin recover on were than ooe tot 
Tnsurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sie cst 


Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve 
scripttou for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in 
newsagent, orto the Publisher, need not 
covered by their sabscription, sign th 
the paper ontheir peracn, It as on Socy tad 

the newsavent’s receipt to the pu @: oy thee tees, 
Henrivtta Street. Loudon, W.C., and # cettiicete will be 
rent ip exchange 


Signature...... . 


Navenner sth, i9it, 


fork, Path 


Available from 9 ¢.m. Wedaesdar, 
uot! midnight, Laursday. November 
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TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE 


Judges of good cocoa have learned to distinguish 


‘*FRY’S PURE COCOA” 


from ail others by reason of its unequalled flavour, aroma, and digestibility, a fi 


sips being sutticient to proclatin its superiority. 


PURE 
BREAKFAS* 


I 
J @ocoa 


$lb. Tins - - 4d. 
Maxers To H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, ano H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRé. 


THE GREATEST DETECTIVE 


has no better chance of solving 
PHOTO-PUZZES than you 


| spice 
eNQuIRY 


oe LECT yp 
acENTs . * 
FRAUDS IN FOOD. 
Do you realise that much of the food you 
eat, the liquor you drink, is adulterated ; 
that bread, butter, milk, jam, coffee, coco: 
—in fact, nearly all yoar staple articles o 
diet—contain a large percentage of injuriou . 
foreign matter ? Do you realise that man), 


£250 IN PRIZES millions of eggs sold as English come from 
offered for correct solutions. See the NOVEMBER Number of the abroad, from Denmark, Holland, Egypt, and 
ROYAL MAGAZINE even Siberia; that your Irish bacon is oftci 


cheap foreign produce quite unlike the 
genuine article ? ‘The facts and figures s¢t 
forth in the article, ‘‘ Frauds in Food," it 
Pearson’s Magazine, have been compiled 
from Government reports and from privatc 
investigations, They willbe an eye-opener 
to the reader, and reveal a situation so 
serious that immediate action is called for. 


These two Grand New Books 
(as shown on the right and 
Jeft, willl pe sent gratis and 


t free to all applieants, in part of the 

orld. They a fully iti strates and are brimful 
of thon.ands of * Bargains by Fo-t,” in Cards and 
Presents, from 6d, tu Leach, Send us a Posteard 
or letter today, Our well-known Motto is: "Pull 
Satisfaction’ or full Money bach!" Read 
this Testimonial! Thousands similar con- 
stantly reich us. M— F. C. Mitcheil, of 4u, Were ton 
Road, Peckham, London, 8.E., writes: “A friend 
of mine (a shop-keeper! was very much surprised at 
the prices of your cards and other things, saying 
they were mane sieaper, than she can buy them 
wholesale.” eluw, 7,6 for Lis. 


7/6 Fon /3%:| 


See the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 
A GREAT OFFER, x an 


it 
advertisement to introduce cur gran: Greer ing” Style, and ifbcu-htin the 9 
usval retail way would cost7 @, but we 2 


new Tiustrated Emas Cata ogue 

of CARDS and PRESENTS, doa wholesale sy-tcm trade direct to 

which will be sent gratis with Nm the public. (See testimonial above } 
Card Un Yes, we wil ud our Those not writing for this parce! will 


» be missing something really good. Now Selling. Price 6d. 
There are Cards fora! tents, neat! 
all are expensive ART CH. 
ze ards, including PHOTO 


REA 
of 25 XMAS CARDS j..-t 1c 
for 13. (Send Postal Order | 3, or! $ 
stamips'. Pain Brothers’ Celebrated i 
Xmas Cards are knowuthe worlduver go 


as the— 
QuALITe 
BoIGus 
VALUB 
The Cards in this Parcel are ALL 
BOOKLE 


finished with SILK 


MOUNTED, ctc., favourite de. 
sigox. All are art-tinted or in natural 
colours, and all different. 
ore BE ae ve LOPES. en rosare 
rouble and expense, enve' 
CORD or RIBBON. All aro of uresent treeforall Cards that wiliocr 
the Favourite and Popular “ Private go in ordinary envelopes, 


frBeruc: PAIN BROS,, ?3..ci toe? HASTINGS, ENc. 


mo 


